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FOREWORD 


THIS IS MY WORLD, AS PORTRAYED IN THESE BROKEN 
PAGES,—A SHAMELESSLY ANTHROPOMORPHIC WORLD: BUT 
IT IS THE ONLY WoRLD I Know, anv I am NoT aSHAMED 
OF IT. 

IN THIS MY WORLD MOVE PRIMAL FORCES, THRUSTING 
FORWARD WITH THE SAME LIVING IMPETUS AS ON THE 
FIRST DAY OF CREATION—IF SUCH A DAY WAS. 

AND BECAUSE MY STRANGE MYSTIC HERITAGE, MY 
DESERT-BORN SOUL AND DESERT-BRED BLOOD, I KNOW TO 
BE AMONG THESE PRIMAL WORLD-CREATING FORCES TOO, 
THEREFORE THE JEW IN ME SPEAKS HERE VIEWING THIS 
WORLD—NOT TRIBAL, BUT AS WIDE AS THE SPREAD OF THE 
HEAVENS OVERHEAD. 

Hergy, IN THIS WORLD, THERE ARE NO PROBLEMS AND 
THERE ARE NO SOLUTIONS. Or, IF YOU WILL, HERE EVERY 
PROBLEM IS ITS OWN SOLUTION, AND EVERY QUESTION ITS 
OWN ANSWER. IT IS A WORLD OF ACCEPTANCE; BUT SUCH 
ACCEPTANCE AS MINE IS FIERCER THAN THE FIERCEST 
REBELLION—AND THIS MY GOD KNOWETH FULL WELL. 

THIs IS MY WORLD: ANTHROPOMORPHIC OR THEO- 
MOROPHIC, IT IS ALL THE SAME TO ME, Awp I DaRE TO 
ASK YOU TO VIEW IT WITH ME. 

AND THIS IS MY BOOK: A, BOOK OF MOODS AND MEDITA- 
TIONS—CALL THEM WHAT YOU WILL. AND IF, IN THE 
SMART MODERN PHRASE, YOU CALL THEM “PATHETIC FAL- 
Lacius,” J MAKE BOLD TO ASK YOU TO READ THEM WITH MY 
EYES, AND SHARE WITH ME THE PATHOS—THE INEVITABLE 
PATHOS OF A WORLD MOVING BETWEEN BIRTH AND DEATH: 
AND GIVE THE FALLACY THE BENEFIT OF THAT DOUBT 
WHICH IN THE WISEST SOUL TAKES THE SHAPE OF AN 


HEROIC FAITH. 
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THE WONDER OF LIFE 


THE WONDER OF LIFE 


“T will praise thee; for I am 
fearfully and wonderfully made: 
marvellous are thy works; and 
that my soul knoweth right well’” 


(Psalm cxxxix, 14.) 


As the years glide silently by, recking little of our clocks 
and calendars, and their petty markings of times and 
seasons, what gift should we ask of the bountiful heart 
of God? 

Should we ask of Him more years, more life, more 
favors? Should we pray to Him greedily for more flower- 
ing and more fruitage, more gladsome quivers of the happy 
flesh? Or should we, rather than look forward, glance 
back and humbly acknowledge the days that have already 
been ours, the grace that has already filled our cup to 
overflowing? And, recalling the many moments of illu- 
mination, the many radiant hours spent in communion 
with the Spirit, should we not readily admit that ours 
is not so much to ask and impatiently to claim as to 
wait with outstretched hands and receive, and then to say 
of even each little gift that it is passing wonderful ? 

We receive from life more than we give to life. As the 
years glide silently by, they influence our course more than 
we can influence theirs. Does Chanticleer bring on the 
morn? Do you, my little man, really believe that by 
tearing a leaf off your calendar you speed the years on 
their eternal way? Each year man tries to shed the light 
of his spirit upon a particular dayspring, by singling it out 
from among the many and marking it off as the beginning 
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of his year, thereby as it were arresting the smooth flow 
of eternity: but does not this very dayspring—this hu- 
manly devised Dawn of Dawns—shed more light upon 
him than he upon it? Can we stand beneath the rosy 
shimmer of New Year’s dawn, as it tints our horizon with 
the world’s newborn hope, and still fail to realize that we 
are beggars at God’s door and not bestowers—beggars in 
whom each gift should arouse a sense of grateful surprise 
and increasing wonder ? 


* * * 


Beggars at the door of the universe, it becomes us not 
to expect with hungry eyes ever more munificent gifts, but 
rather to pray with humble hearts that, whatever be the 
gifts granted us, they may stir up within us an ever grow- 
ing sense of wonder. For the increasing revelation of the 
wonder of life is itself the highest gift. As the years glide 
silently by, and the soul accompanies the march of the 
years in thoughtful contemplation, so, like flowers bloom- 
ing by the way, let rapt admiration spring up at every 
step; and let wonder and worship sing out of the perishing 
heart at the sight of the deathless beauty of the world, and 
furnish the marching song all along the incomprehensible 
course between cradle and grave. 

We know not what life is. We know not how we were 
thrown by the Vast Wisdom that fills the world upon the 
fathomless deep of existence. We have a vague, though 
for all its vagueness real, inkling that our life does not 
begin at birth and does not end at death. We are haunted 
by a feeling, an intuition, that our individual life is but 
an infinitesimal part of the Infinite Life which embraces 
all the worlds; that, nevertheless, the fulness of the life of 
God may crowd itself into our little heart. If our knowl- 
edge is to be tested by the gauge of the schools, we know 
indeed little: but we dream all the more. We see indeed 
little: but we vision more. And there is a knowledge of 
the heart which by so far surpasses the knowledge of the 
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mind as the flight of the eagle transcends the awkward 
hoppings of barnyard fowls. To this knowledge of the 
heart, to this tenderer vision of the soul, to this deeper 
one of life’s inwardness, we will forever hold 
ast. 

For if we but have these dreams and visions, these ink- 
lings and intimations, we have enough fuel to feed 
a us the genial flame of the quenchless wonder of 
ife, 


* * * 


In springtime I pass along an alley of overarching 
trees and, as I walk beneath the spreading branches, a 
continuous shower of white blossoms falls softly upon my 
shoulders. I proceed in this rain of falling petals, thinking 
all the while of the fading of life’s glory, of the wilting of 
life’s beauty. But when I remember that the death of the 
flower means the life of the fruit, I say: Life is won 
derful! 

In summer [ stand on the seashore beneath a men- 
acing storm-cloud, and, while thunders crash about my 
head and lightnings blind my eye, I listen to the roaring 
surf and gaze at the white fascination that crests each 
rising billow. I hear the tale that booms out of the rushing 
waves. They tell me how this patch of dry land we 
inhabit struggled for eons to rise out of the ocean, just 
to provide a scene for the drama of human living—just 
to give me a chance to breathe and be—just to make room 
for the personal epic of each life. And though the 
breakers race beachward, threatening to wash away 
the habitations of men, I know they cannot sweep 
over me, over my death-defying spirit. I know that 
I have an assured place in the gigantic scheme of 
existence. Little though I appear in facing all this vast- 
ness, there is that in me which urges me to reply to the 
tale of the sea: “I was, I am, I shall be!” And, there 
fore, while the storm still rages, before ever the first 
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blue rift slashes the sky, I cry to the surf: Life ts 
wonderful! 

I know not how long I may live. I know not how many 
flowers will drop at my feet, how many storms will burst 
about my head. My summons may come tomorrow. My 
years may be Methuselah’s. But, looking back upon the 
brief tale of my life, and knowing full well that death 
is but a passing incident in the infinite round of being, 
all I ask is that each new hour bring me a fresh sense 
of the sheer magic of living; then, when God calls me at 
last, strength shall not fail me to utter my parting thought: - 
Ife is wonderful! 


* * * 


I stand in the pulpit before my God, blending my 
prayers with those of my people, trying on this New 
Year’s day to send up our joint petitions to Him who is 
enthroned above the praises of Israel. I hear the strug- 
gling blasts of the Shofar, even as they heard it who stood 
at the foot of Sinai and they who encamped round about 
the crumbling walls of Jericho. Like the swell and surge 
of the sea, and like the thunder of the pentecostal skies, 
the echoes of ancient voices resound above the heads of the 
worshippers: first a wail, then a rumble, at last a vic- 
torious cry! 

The ages speak to me. The fearful stress and strain of 
Israel’s history, the pain and passion of Israel’s martyr- 
dom, ring out of each note of the ram’s horn. Yet, how 
jubilant are those final accents that foretell the ultimate 
glory of life—life redeemed by the spirit of God; life 
enhanced in the Kingdom which is on earth! Is not this 
anane the Pain of Life singing itself into the Pean of 
Life ? 

Even so, as the years glide silently by, let there ring 
forth, out of the stress of. our days, the deathless refrain: 
Iife 1s wonderful! 


RED OUT OF RED 


“And God formed man of the dust 
of the ground, and breathed into 
his nostrils the breath of life; 
and man became a living soul.” 


(Genesis ii, 7.) 


Man, they say, is derived from the word mind. Man 
ig the thinking being. The Hebrew, however, calls man 
Adam: and the story of creation traces this name to its 
origin: “adamah’’—the red clay. “Adam min ha-adamah” 
—Red out of the Red. Man is the red-clay being. Does 
then the Aryan spirit, as revealed in the etymology of these 
words, really place a higher estimate upon man than 
the Hebrew genius? Does the one represent him as a 
higher creature endowed with intellect, while the other 
pictures him only as of the earth earthy? Not neces- 
sarily. 

“Adam min ha-adamah,’ Red out of Red. Clay out 
of clay. The being in whose veins the rich red earth is 
liquefied into rich red blood. The animal in whom, some- 
how, rich red blood rises into the rich red fervency of 
thought and vision. Rich red life climbing up an endless 
ascent out of the rich red loam: the wonder of it uttered 
in the Hebrew, Adam. Life and Loam—how far apart! 
Yet, somehow, God fused the two together. And both are 
red, warm-tinted, flame-hued. ‘The flame that first burnt 
itself into the clay finally became liberated in man, to rise 
higher—ever higher—until its blazing tongues would brush 
the heavens. Why speak only of blazing tongues of revela- 
tion suspended from the skies, and trying to reach down to 
earth? Why think only of the mysterious confidences the 
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mute skies would occasionally make to man, and not of 
the answering revelations reaching out of man’s heart to 
the heart of the heavens? Why not rather the opposite 
and perhaps even more inspiring symbol of the flame that 
rises out of the earth, passes through man, and stretches 
upward in the last refinement of human thought? But 
oh, this redness rising out of redness, how wonderful it 
is: “Adam min ha-adamah!” 

“Adam min ha-adamah.” The phrase sings. Little 
crickets in the grass, and you beautiful creeping things 
that cling to the earth while crawling over it with a lazy 
caressing motion, come and sing the phrase with me! 
Chirp it if you can; or let the soft breezes play it for you 
on blades and ears and stalks—their stringed instruments 
—and let all the stir of life quivering through this old- 
young world chime out in unison with you and me this 
triumphant refrain of rich red living: “Adam min ha- 
adamoh!” Let us sing it together, so that we may assert 
to one another our kinship, little brothers! I am not 
ashamed of you, and do you not be afraid of me. We are 
so much alike: woven of the same stuff, red and rosy and 
warm, and born of the same mother: “Adam min ha- 
adamah !” 

“Adam min ha-adamah.” Out of the same earth, out 
of the same world, out of the same universe, did man 
emerge, even as the other living creatures—beasts and 
birds, green and groveling things. The same mysterious 
spark that troubles the human breast zigzags through them 
too: leaping forward through all creation, until it reaches 
man and within him mounts into richer redness. The 
same incomprehensible sap that the red dust distills into 
the stems and leaves, and which is the carrier of self- 
renewing life to the twilight region of the cell-soul, courses 
within the veins and fibers of man’s body, too: only, in 
the grasses it is pale and green, while in me it is red— 
red like the fiery heart of God. To mount into redness, 
into redder brightness, into brighter redness—into pas 
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sionate, palpitating redness—to live fully, and gloriously, 
and abundantly: such is the aim of life. Only take away 
from me all that is pale and puny and powerless, and 
give me the things that are strong and colorful and vital: 
give me the things that ask for eternity and throb with 
indestructible being, and I shall be satisfied—I, “Adam 
min ha-adamah!”’ 

“Adam min ha-adamah.” The universal processes that 
have called worlds out of wan vagueness into the clear 
definition of the first dawn, have created me, too, using 
the same tools, employing the same materials. The cur- 
rents of being that flow from end to end, without outlet or 
inlet, wind within me, too; and they thrill my soul with 
this wondrous rich red warmth. This soft skin, with its 
tender pink reflections playing in it and here and there 
deepening into crimson; this firm flesh that sends its tints 
gleaming through the surface; this beautiful white brain 
flushed with carmine rivers of blood, through which race 
on vibrating nerve strings the eager messages of the soul; 
this fine frame of curving lines, out of which shines the 
starry wonder of the eyes: all this bundle of sensibilities 
and immortal desires; nay, all this that is steadily mount- 
ing upward with resistless impulse to where thought 
resides, love aspires, and the vision of the soul kindles 
its red-hot watchfires on the peak of existence: all this, 
and still more that tongue cannot tell—all this wild 
rhapsody of red living and striving—has arisen out of 
the red mother at our feet! Shall I then not sing, who am 
her son, my red song of One-ness, my burning hymn of 
universal and everlasting life: “Adam min ha-adamah?” 

“Adam min ha-adamah.”” One as I am with all being, 
one with the earth and all that therein is, one with the 
currents of life that flow in and out of me, and one with 
the sky and its flaming desire: can I not confidently en- 
trust myself to the Infinite Stream, let it carry me whither 
it list? I am at home everywhere, wherever my feet are 
planted on the mother dust. Even death cannot pale the 
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essential redness of my life, nor can any weather of the 
world quench my fire. This red-hot intensity, which I 
know to be my Self, will not be lost or dissipated in death, 
but will be freed into limitless ardors. The time will 
come when, like Elijah, I shall be all flame; and, mounting 
aloft in death’s fire chariot, my song still will be: “Adam 
min ha-adamah!” Redness out of Redness. Redness 
seeking Redness. . 

Then, once again, the Hymn of Creation will ring 
forth, to accompany me on my new adventure, singing the 
great cosmic epic: how in the beginning out of the fiery 
heart of God there leaped forward a flaming longing, 
burned itself into red clay, rose again from thence into 
the blazing breast of man, to seek the heavens at last 
through the mighty upswing of his flame-clad spirit. 


THE HYMN OF CREATION 


“In the beginning God created the 
heavens and the earth.” 


(Genesis i, 1.) 


Tux Bible opens not with history, nor with science, nor 
yet with law, but with poetry. The first chapter of 
Genesis is a spirited Hymn of Creation. If read aright, 
the stir and rhythm of this poem gets into your blood, and 
your heart begins to sing in tune with the birth-song of 
things-to-be. Conceived by a lively yet powerful imagina- 
tion, this poem ranges over the vast reaches of the universe 
in easy flight the while it is penetrating to the deep 
meaning of existence. It is a truly cosmic poem. 

Out of the silences of space you hear, while listening 
to this epic of a world in travail, the whirring forth of 
spheres and suns. Vast worlds wheel into place to the 
strains of the hymning heavens. All being dances before 
you to the accelerated step of things eager to be born. 
Out of inert nothingness a tremendous energy leaps forth, 
causing wings to flutter, plants to burgeon, manifold 
shapes to crawl and climb, and Life itself to struggle 
upward with bafiling insistence. “Let there be!” and “It 
was so!’—these are the recurrent twin refrains of our 
poem, imparting to it rushing cadences as of a waterfall 
buoyantly hurtling over a precipice. 

A striking quality of this ancient Semitic poem is, that 
one does not feel in it the throes, only the joys, of the 
world-birth. If creative stress there be, it is not the stress 
of opposition—a Platonic resistance—but the effortless 
pressure of the Master-spirit asserting His sovereign will 
over plastic matter. It is the stress of conscious purpose 
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accomplishing itself through creative eagerness. Plato 
may find in matter a native resistance to spirit, but the 
Biblical poet knows nothing of such recalcitrant dust. 
Man does not really become aware of the refusal of the 
dust while he is religious, only after he has become 
theological. Somewhere there is said to be a people so 
genuinely religious that they have no name for God. But 
if so, can they have a name for the Devil? In our Hymn 
of Creation all is obedience, ncthing displays resistance: 
there is no opposing principle—what the Jewish Kab- 
balists call the Left Wing. Lucifer has not yet fallen. 

Scientists of later ages have, indeed, read the record of 
the slow, painful labor of the centuries that scarred the 
rocks and gashed the heart of mountains. From the still- 
ness of extinct volcanoes have they gathered the tale of 
the fearful convulsions that had rocked the world ere 
things came to be as we see them today. As a mother 
travails with her child, so out of the pangs of the universe 
in birth were we brought forth: but of these pangs our 
poet knows nothing. God entered at the doors of the 
world and effort flew out by its windows. The Jewish 
sages were aware of this peculiar absence of stress from 
the act of creation, and therefore they said that God called 
the world into being by means of the letter H—a soft 
aspirate, a merest breath—without effort, without a hint 
of fatigue. And this consummate ease of the Creator is 
shared by the Creation, which seems to catch from Him 
this happy eagerness of Becoming. There is no laborious 
pecking away at the cocoon, to find a way out of the 
darkness and the silence: there is a sudden emergence of 
light and strength and beauty, as the universe spreads 
forth her gaily speckled wings in one joy-intoxicated 
moment. 

This poem was conceived by the Semitie genius long 
before one of its late representatives coined the phrase, 
élan yital—life-dash. Yet tke thought of the insistent 
forward swing of life is powerfully illustrated in our 
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Hymn of Creation. Here all things throb with life. 
Here life advances triumphantly. Here the chief purpose 
of creation is that the world shall leap forward to victorious 
life. The world was not meant to be a lifeless piece of 
mechanism, a gigantic demonstration of mathematical 
principles: it was meant to be a world of life—life be- 
coming significant by mounting into consciousness, turn- 
ing back upon itself and seeking to understand its own 
essential value. Meaningless the dynamics of the radiant 
system circling in bleak emptiness, but for the human 
mind that can grasp its secret. Cold the starlight, but for 
the eye which beholds it. Vain the prettiness of flower- 
studded meadows, but for the heart of beauty perceiving 
its delight. The world must find its interpreter in man. 
Therefore, our Hymn of Creation makes the world rush 
forward toward life, and life toward consciousness—con- 
sciousness that alone can transform mechanism into 
melody, the precision of a machine into the perfection 
and proportion of a song. Thus, when through the in- 
sistence of the life-dash man was born, consciousness 
emerged out of the creative process, and with it the mystic 
Fiat attained to its highest triumph. The Hymn of 
Creation blended into a Psalm of Life, the Psalm of Life 
rose into a Sabbath-song. 

And the whole wondrous epic of the unfoldment of 
creation toward and into consciousness is unrolled before 
us with rapid strokes. Time is annihilated and becomes 
as though it were not. Not only the circumstance but also 
the duration of the painful world-labor is taken up into 
the swift rushing cadences of this Hymn of Creation. 
Victorious life has nothing to do with the slow pace of 
Time: six stages are compressed into six days. Thus, 
what is lost in perspective is gained in vividness and in- 
tensity. This shorthand recital of the work of unconscion- 
able eons suggests the tremendous might of the Life-dash 
all the more graphically. The result is that all who read 
this ancient Semitic poem aright share in its author’s 
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throbbing and all-overpowering sense of life—its wonder, 
its warmth, its eternal worth... . 

But this sense of life with which our poem is 
impregnated is not to be identified with mere physical 
buoyancy. It is no mere glorification of animal spirits. 
The dance of life, beautiful even on the animal plane, 
would not, if kept on this plane, move to such 
triumphant measures as beat through this poem. Our 
author’s sense of life is enhanced and sublimated, by 
reason of his belief that life is divine. Herein he finds 
the last meaning of existence. The whole world is instinct 
with the Life of God. Nothing is dead. Everything is 
divinely alive. From Life, life proceeds to Life. And 
above all, human life is carried forward on the invisible 
tides of God’s Life toward its far-off destiny: yet, though 
much is unknown, this is certain—that in its forward 
journey our life must go from strength to strength; be 
coming surer and surer of itself and its purpose, gaining 
in self-knowledge and self-direction; and growing in- 
creasingly conscious of the divinity which is its origin, its 
vital breath, its final goal. 


A PSALM OF LIFE 


“I shall not die, but live, and de- 
clare the works of the Lord.” 


(Psalm xeviii, 17.) 


Spring is in the air. Life is astir. Life calls. Life 
sings. All things chime back the glad cry of living. 
Death is the ugly lie of crumbling tombstones and tottering 
theologies. Only life is true: life and the Eternal Desire 
that tints the petals with the waking blush of the Sleeping 
Beauty whom men name Spring. 

The assurance of life’s beauty and power lies like a 
benediction upon the landscape. Every grain of dust 
underfoot seems alive and germinating. One must feel 
this—feel life as living, not merely existing; feel it as 
the very stuff of which the undying aspirations of the 
world are woven; feel it as the unconquerable tide of 
mortality surging toward the immortal shore. One must 
be filled with a vibrant sense of aliveness, superb and 
thrilling like the tremulous spring breezes that blow a new 
soul into the nostrils of the world. And one must have 
an ear for the voices that are both below and above the 
finite scale, in order to hear Nature’s spring-song—a song 
of freedom and enlargement—a Psalm of Life! 

He who has an ear for such things can readily hear out 
of every crevice and every bush, every hill and every dale, 
the ringing chorus of this world-song: “J shall not die 
but live and declare the works of the Lord.” 


* * * 


There are moments in the individual life, moments of 
reality, sharp and brief like heart throbs, that are brimful 
23 
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with the uprush of life’s eager overflow. Such moments 
hold God. In such moments we know life to be a perilous 
yet glorious adventure, in which we are joined to the 
far-circling existence of the All. These are moments of 
unity and harmony, when our little selves are lost and 
found again in God. Lacking such moments we cannot 
know what life is. For life is never realized in broken 
fragments, in spasmodic thrills of the senses, in sharply 
individualized experiences: never in isolation, always in 
union, always in unutterable One-ness. 

The sharply individualized Ego, whose outlines are 
hard and unpliant, would narrow down the meaning of 
life to one bare bit of animated matter separated from 
this living universe. In such egotistic separation les the 
danger to all art and all religion; to the cause of liberty 
and justice; and to all the higher interests of society. Not 
in isolation is true creative freedom attained, making 
possible the finest art and the purest religion, but in Unity: 
for nothing but the universal can measure up to the vast- 
ness of the universe. Therefore, only when the hard 
individual outlines yield to the lure of the universal life, 
and the Ego knows itself to be part of an immensity too 
immense for words—not lost but found again; not sub 
merged but merged—does man touch the reality of the 
heroic adventure of being. That moment is his moment 
of greatest freedom, when he is ready to follow the Call of 
Life whithersoever it listeth. For the moment of pro- 
foundest obedience is ever the moment of greatest freedom. 

Such a moment is always filled with something that is 
little less than Beatitude but much more than Happiness 
—with Felicity. Beatitude is for the quiet folk who sleep 
beneath the sod; Happiness for the slothful people who 
lie supinely above the pulsing heart of the earth, with a 
mind only for utility and a taste for the browsing satis- 
faction of the beast: but Felicity is for those who feel 
the living pulse of the world in their own bosom; who for 
good or ill would share with God in His divine venture; 
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who can make their reckoning without Happiness and do 
not lean too hard on the Beatitude which waits beyond. . . 

And it is for such to join in the triumphant refrain of 
the world-song: “TZ shall not die, but live, and declare the 
works of the Lord.” 

* *% * 

And if the individual happens to be a Jew, carrier of 
one of the noblest traditions of the earth, he knows best 
that life ever means identification with a larger destiny— 
the destiny of Israel. For that destiny is not conceived to 
be narrowly racial, but rather to embrace the salvation of 
the world as the condition of the liberation of the Jew. 
It is, therefore, in his daily practice and vision that the 
Jew finds the greatest opportunity for a large reference 
to universal values. In himself he is nothing; in his 
people, and, through it, in the life of man, he is every- 
thing. He is a slave when he separates himself from his 
people, he is free when he shares in Israel’s adventure. 
The individual Jew is a lie and a fraud when he is more 
an individual than a Jew. He is real only in his sur- 
render of self to the cause of his people. 

The Jew finds his freedom only by being bound. All 
freedom consists of some glorified bondage; even as all 
bondage lies in some debased freedom. God Himself is 
bound, voluntarily bound, to this resisting world of men 
and matters. He who has declared of Himself, “I am that 
I am” encloses in His [-am-ness the mystery of a far-flung 
life that comprehends all ages and all universes. Thus 
did the Self-sufficient attain to creative freedom by His 
self-chosen bondage as the Universal Servant. And even 
thus must the Jew, following the divine example, enclose 
in himself a larger than personal life—four thousand 
years of his people’s history. Its Bedawi past; its 
Egyptian bondage; its desert journey to the Promised 
Land; its exile and age-long martyrdom; its memories and 
its hopes: all of the Jew must live in any Jew, or else he 
is but dead-alive. 
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Above all, he must share in Israel’s keen will-to-live. 
For it is his tenacious vital will, unique in the story of 
man, that makes for the Jew’s miraculous survival. It 
passes all understanding. Israel’s will-to-live can only be 
explained, if at all, by the Jewish belief in the divinity of 
life. Life is the breath of God. Life is the creative 
delight of God. The Jew’s passion for freedom itself, his 
dream of universal righteousness and peace, is but part 
and parcel of his belief in the sacredness of life: he ever 
identified the moral forces with the vital forces. His 
will-to-life is identical with his will-to-right: for his 1s no 
sheer animal clinging to existence, his master desire is 
for the enhancement of life by the beauty of the spirit. 
His will-to-life, and with it his Faith, is not baldly 
biological: you may say that Judaism is an inspired 
biology; that is why it called itself the Law of Life. 

And that is why on every Passover day Hallelujah 
chants are intoned in every synagogue to celebrate the 
birth of a nation, a nation’s freedom, a nation’s eternal 
hope. It is the chant of the Eternal People, whose God 
is Life, whose Law is Life, and whose Hope is Life. And 
out of this Passover chant of the redeemed of the Lord 
there sings Israel’s noble self-assertion, blending at the 
same time with the Hymn of Man, mingling victoriously 
with the death-defying strains of the world-song: “TI shall 
not dte, but lie, and declare the works of the Lord.” 


THE ETERNAL CYCLE OF LIFE 


“If a woman have conceived and 
born a man-child.” 
(Lev. xii, 2.) 


Lives perish, but life is eternal. Forms die, but the 
mysterious vital thing within never dies. The wonder 
is ever the same. Out of the perishable is born the im- 
perishable; but also, out of the imperishable the perish- 
able: and which is the truer statement of the two? All 
we know is that the richly endowed clay bears the impress 
of immortality through manifold changes of shape and 
hue; but when the clay disintegrates, the play of the self- 
renewal of life goes on through timeless time. Here, too, 
“the play’s the thing’”—and not the clay. 

Whether the new life blossoms out of soft human limbs, 
or of the crusty bark of an ancient tree, or of some half- 
knowing wild thing that creeps through the underbrush, 
the story of motherhood and babyhood is ever repeated in 
an infinite variety of versions throughout God’s play- 
house. And the story always revolves around the same 
central theme: life’s rise through births and deaths with- 
out number to miraculous triumphs without end. 

Life does not reck of numbers. But it shows a great 
concern for the spirit which it is. Life seems wasteful, 
for it is lavish. But out of its wastefulness it never leaves 
its altars untended. Whatever it wastes—according to 
our estimation, for we know not its vast plan—is but the 
fuel wherewith to replenish the burning. From form to 
form, in sheer riot of manifoldness, life leaps onward, 
clothing itself now in one, now in another guise, but 
always true to its own insistent purpose of self-perpetua- 
tion. 
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Flung across our red-brown earth in a green belt of 
fields and forests, ranging through nature’s domain on 
myriad feet, singing passionately in every bush out of 
myriad frail throats, but most passionately out of myriad 
human hearts everywhere, where did life come from? 
Where, in what primal yearning of the Eternal Father, 
did it have its source? We know not. Only this we dare 
to infer: that, the Father being eternal, and existence 
being of His essence, His Child—whom we name Life 
but understand not—must be eternal too. 

Motherhood, therefore, has a significance far beyond 
the family circle. Its meaning is cosmic. Motherhood 
is the symbol of the living, observable immortality here 
on earth. We dream our pathetic dream of the survival 
of individuality in some region of mist and mystery, 
when once the bar is crossed and the ferryman unloads 
his cargo of palpitant souls upon the unknown shore. In- 
dividuality, indeed, is passionately concerned in its own 
destiny ; yet beyond its own timid inner voice there is no 
articulate word to assure it of the fulfillment of its im- 
mortal hope. In the meantime, while individuality 
trembles timidly on the edge of an unknown continent, 
universal life announces in unmistakable accents its 
deathless triumph of survival through time and eternity. 
Can individuality survive the shock of death? We know 
not; we can but hope. But there is no manner of doubt 
that Life can survive all shocks of pain and death; that, 
in the ceaseless progression of life, births and deaths, 
even disease and pain, are mere incidents that never check 
but rather further its onward march. This 7s immortality. 
Far more heartening than the pale post-mortem immoral- 
ity that eye hath not seen is the colorful, warm, throbbing 
immortality of sweet flesh and blood that lives before our 
very eyes, having its beginnings ever and anon on the 
mysterious loom of Motherhood’s ecstasy of love and 
suffering. And of this living immortality Motherhood 
is the sacred symbol. 
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As Motherhood is the tender symbol of observable im- 
mortality, so it is a symbol of observable infinity. There 
are infinitudes far removed from our ken and vision, but 
life’s infinitude, life’s ever-revolving cycle, we may observe 
with our own eyes. Any bit of living thing holds in its 
compass all the past that ever was and all the future that 
ever will be. If the child is the coming man, the man is 
the coming child. If the oak is in the acorn, the acorn is 
in the oak. Life is both a record and a prophecy; the 
annual rings add to their own number. Stupendous as 
the record is of a tenacity of creative purpose for which 
no word is sufficiently intense, of a process of struggle 
and sacrifice and waste that publishes itself in birth-cries 
which at any moment may turn into death-groans: still 
more stupendous is the prophecy of a continued unfold- 
ment, of a greater glory yet to be. Say the Rabbis: God’s 
river has been pouring from the dawn of creation, yet is 
full of water; and still is its flow undiminished. To which 
one may add that not alone is the flow undiminished but 
it increases through the ages. 

Through ever-widening banks does life stream onward 
everywhere, where men dwell and have their being; and 
the tide swells with God’s ever-increasing purpose. So 
truth grows into limpid clarity ; so love deepens into greater 
tenderness; so beauty is sublimated into purest delight, 
leaving lust behind, as when the sheer blue veilings of the 
twilight fall gently upon the hard materiality of the 
earth and soften all harsh outlines into a vast spreading 
panorama of divine peace. And there is not a nook or 
corner of this world whither God’s river of life does not 
flow with its rich deposit of truth and love and beauty ; yet 
there is no nook or corner that is ever completely filled 
with this divine forthpouring of the abundance of ex- 
istence. God pours and pours, through untold ages of 
ceaseless unfoldment; and who dares to say that in all this 
lavishness of pouring there can ever be a permanent loss, 
or a gain so fatally final as to spell satiety and stagnation ¢ 
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Nay, life is glorious because neither losses, nor even 
gains, can swerve it from its forward course. Life is an 
endless possibility tense with its own dynamic expecta- 
tion. Before us stands the Genius of Life, her skirts still 
dripping with the primeval ooze that clings to the hem, 
but her raven locks already crowned with the starry jewels 
of the sky. A winged Victory is life, standing on the 
banks of God’s infinite river, its far-gazing eye looking 
out upon horizonless reaches of the yet-to-be: eternally 
expectant, eternally hopeful, eternally future-minded. 
This winged Genius whose sturdy limbs are athrob with 
indestructible life: who is she but the transfigured image 
of Motherhood—motherhood, not pictured as martyred 
and pierced with seven wounds, but motherhood, the hope 
and strength of the world, the matrix of all beauty and all 
delight, the inexhaustible fountain of the laughing, weep- 
ing, dancing play of life’s infinitude ? 

The feeblest traces of life, as found in the grooved rocks, 
reveal life’s eagerness to live and rise into ever higher 
life. This urge of life is so intense in its faintest and 
oldest beginnings that it is difficult to accept them as 
beginnings. One cannot conceive of life as not-living; 
and who knows but life existed, even before its rise on 
this planet, on some other orb; or, perhaps, in the dim 
dreams of a restless God? Life’s intensity appears its 
own proof of agelessness fore and aft: life is unborn and 
undying. ‘This stir of life within us, so sweet for all its 
attendant distress, has not been awakened for a brief 
painful spasm only, to be shocked from time to time into 
short-lived joys and lingering pains: it is too precious and 
meaningful not to last! It will ever find new perishing 
forms through which to assert its imperishableness; and 
there is something in the moist eyes of Motherhood bend- 
ing over the cradle that beams forth to all the generations 
the eternal prophecy of life’s infinitude and immortality. 

Scientists may indulge their gloomy forebodings of life’s 
extinction in a general world collapse. But there is some- 
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thing in the joy that beats in the heart of Motherhood, 
overcome as it does the very memory of the maternal 
pangs, which is in itself an earnest of life’s eternity. For 
joy asks for eternity; nay, joy is eternity—eternity’s 
overflow into our individual lives. Notes of gladness thrill 
through the world from end to end, blending with the 
eries of happy mothers.and cooing babes, and carrying 
before them all the weird accents of grief. The world is 
too vast for grief’s momentary outburst; and in the long 
sweep of God’s thought through timeless time, while life 
rolls over the face of the earth in alternating tides of 
births and deaths, everything that denies and defies life is 
cleared away. What remains is life’s noble self-affirma- 
tion: the divine ecstasy that wills to breathe and live; 
that wills to die in order to live again, and live abund- 
antly. 

All that denies life, and all that defies it, all that would 
cause it to shrink with sorrow and disenchantment, must 
in the end flee before the victorious tides of life’s pas- 
sionate eternity. The human heart—and more especially, 
the heart of Motherhood—which in its own systole and 
diastole hears the echo of life’s eternal undulation, can 
but feel that in this world, finite though it is, all losses 
are compensated and assigned their fitting place in the 
harmony of the infinite whole. Here error is but truth’s 
foil; here love loses and agonizes only to become purged 
of its dross; and here men and women fall only to rise. 
This perishing heart of ours can but feel the pulse of 
some everlasting inherent Namelessness—inherently good, 
inherently godly—which goes out beyond itself to the 
invisible fringe of being, where all things merge in- 
expressibly into the All: and this unmistakable sense of 
the infinite within the mortal heart is a sufficient assur- 
ance of life’s eternity. 

A tiny flame, it appears, has been kindled among the 
burning suns and wheeling stars of this universe, which 
no gust of fate or weather of the cosmos can ever snuff 
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out. And the mysterious Hand that kindled the tiny 
flame of life, and afterwards exposed it to every manner 
of untoward circumstance, placed it in the safekeeping of 
countless generations of Mothers who shall, with their 
broken breath, fan the feeble flicker into a blazing torch. 


LIFE, SURGENT AND RESURGENT 


“Tt ig the voice of my beloved that 
knocketh, saying, Open to me, my 
sister, my love, my dove, my un- 
defiled.” j 

(Canticles v, 11.) 


Tere is a chorus of soft knocking sounds, come from 
everywhere, which in these days of Nature’s spring 
awakening fills the air with its insinuating rhythm. It is 
as if invisible fingers were tapping away at the doors of 
the world asking for admittance: here a tiny seed seeking 
a small opening through which to push its head; there a 
bud trying to burst into light and into warmth; and 
yonder a wild glad bird note struggling to free itself from 
wintry silence and gain the wings of the morning. Some 
where, perhaps, a soul in pain, having known the starless 
chill of snow-swept nights, is sending forth the first groping 
tendrils of hope into the nascent dawn. Everywhere, there 
is a breaking down of resistance, a thawing of hard frozen 
crusts, a melting and softening. And there is a prayer 
in the air—the prayer of all created things to the Spirit 
of the World for an opening at last: an opening, be it 
ever so slight, into freedom and enlargement. 

Oh, the hunger of all things for space—its signs are 
everywhere. Everywhere there is a chafing against bars 
and bolts, a rebellion against limitations. From every- 
where comes the cry that this world-house must be a home, 
and not a prison. “Open to me!” sings the seed to the 
clod. ‘Open 'to me!” sighs the bud to the tree. “Open 
to me!” trills the rising song to the forbidding silence. 
“Open to me!” keens the agonizing soul to the brightening 
sky. And this song of aspiration, this plea for release, 
fills the world from end to end with an urgency, a stir of 
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insistent life, that makes the very air tense with the 
pressure of vital desire. It is as if all Nature were trying 
to open its lids and lips to new life and new love and new 
song. It is as if from everywhere came the breath of the 
universal resolve to forget Yesterday and meet the young 
light of Tomorrow. . . 

And therefore, there is this insistent knocking at the 
doors of the world. 

* % 

What is the answer to the tapping of all these invisible 
fingers ? 

There is an invitation abroad, carried on floating cloud 
and fluttering wings, on rippling wave and wayward 
breeze, to all things that have sap and breath that they 
live and share in the universal riot of living. That they 
fling themselves unreservedly upon the divine currents of 
life which in endless cycles of occurrence and recurrence 
eddy timelessly through the world. That they take part 
in this eternal round of being in which life leaps from 
form to form without ever exhausting the fullness of the 
Formless. Such is the invitation sent out in answer to the 
chorus of softly tapping sounds. 

For the Spirit of the World can have no freedom apart 
from the freedom he grants to his creatures. If these are 
bound, he is bound. If these are free, he is free. Every 
bar and bolt that holds these in check, holds him in check, 
too. And albeit his may be a vaster possibility of realiza- 
tion, a longer spread of the eternal wings toward liberty, 
yet essentially they and he are bound and freed together. 
Every grain of dust that bursts not into life and growth 
and grace, into light and color and song, remains an en- 
chanted castle of the unexpressed, where Beauty sleeps 
with heart unawake, and, hence, a limit to both Form and 
Formless. Form and Formless thus meet in a common 
passion of being and becoming. They are akin in joy 
and in pain, theirs is the same ache of self-expression. 
Therefore, when the creature intones its song of aspiration, 
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it chants, “Open to me, my sister, my love!”, for these are 
sister spirits calling to each other across the emptiness of 
space. And therefore, if knocking there be, there is a 
knocking of invisible fingers on both sides of the door! 
There are mutual hailings and wooings between the finite 
‘and the infinite, and the story of life is ever a love story: 
so that, whenever the creature asks for admittance, God, 
riding on wind and cloud,. sends forth His invitation for 
all to enter. 

And all those who follow His invitation, enter into the 
Vast Life, enter into God. Then all limits are lost. Then 
pain shrieks itself into laughter. Then failure is an 
incident on the triumphal march of eternal effort. Then 
beautiful, most beautiful, is the upturned face of death 
wreathed in mystery of silence. Then there is a vast 
receptacle into which all tears flow; and then all the 
blood that was ever shed by wanton hands trickles into a 
Heart that ceases to beat never, quickening the veins of 
the.world with new hope and new strength. 


* * % 


O God! who settest thy seal of immortality upon all thy 
creatures, I hear thy voice of invitation, I feel the throb 
of thy life through my being. Break down all resistance 
in this heart of flesh, and let all the doors of my life be 
flung open to receive the springtime flood of thy love. 
Let all that is hard and frozen and unyielding in me melt 
into the rivers of thy delight, and let the unknown have 
no terrors for me who am plunging into thy waves, driven 
on by that breathless urgency that even on the brink of the 
abyss is alive with expectation ! 

Expectation—the soft footfall of things-to-be; the infant 
breathings of the spirit of eternal youth: oh, let this grace 
be mine! There is a shining face in the distance, a luring 
image of wistful beauty, a tender dream of whiteness and 
purity bathed in far radiance: oh, may it yet come nearer, 
ever nearer, that my glance may rest upon it at least once, 
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even if that be my last broken gaze! There is an ideal I 
cherished long ago, which the years have violated: oh, may 
it yet rise out of the mire of its degradation to beat its 
wings against the skies! There is a banner I once carried 
aloft: oh, may my dying hand lift it out of the dust that 
it flutter over my grave! There is an immortal desire in 
my breast that brings God into my life: oh, may it yet 
have its last fulfillment in one overbrimming moment of 
realization ! 

I die a thousand deaths: oh, may I live a thousand lives, 
and let every moment be my resurrection! 


RELIGION—A KEEN VITALITY 


“Man doth not live by bread alone, 
but by everything that proceedeth 
from the mouth of the Lord.” 


(Deuteronomy viii, 8.) 


Rexicion is essentially ar enhancement of life, an up 
leaping aliveness, a keen vitality. On the spiritual plane 
man finds a fullness of being, a palpitating sense of 
I-am-ness, he can find on no other plane. The philosopher 
may say: “I think, therefore I am’; but the religionist 
says: ‘I believe, therefore I live!’ 

Whatever else religion may be: ritual, conduct, tradi- 
tion, it must be above all this passionately heightened 
sense of being. Religion, as gesture and vesture, naturally 
appeals to a certain type of religious consciousness with 
which it is useless to quarrel: but the ordinances of re- 
ligion can never be as impressive and inspiring as this 
supreme life-affirming gesture of the human soul. Ex- 
ternal acts are always exposed to the danger of becoming 
mechanical. They lose their meaning entirely without this 
inner grace of God-passion filling the heart of the votary 
with a peculiar life. This life of faith—an atmosphere, 
an illumination, a haunting beauty that lies like a bloom 
upon the face of things—is the highest, most significant 
achievement of the human spirit. 

Man is the only creature that asks for a meaning in 
living. The quest of the why and wherefore of existence 
may indeed become morbid and lead to despair. In this 
mood, an escape is sought, but not always found, from the 
meaninglessness of it all. The proud retreat within the 
oyster-shell of their individuality; the pessimist takes 
refuge in art, or in the sheer emotional revelry of his 
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pessimism ; the mystic looks wistfully to the dark corridor 
of death as an avenue of escape to a realm of bliss. What 
shall be said of the pessimism of a needlessly deferred 
optimism that deliberately turns away from this madly- 
urgent, madly-beautiful life here below? All this mor- 
bidity is due to the cowardice and obtuseness of those who, 
after a fleeting glimpse of the half-revealed face of God, 
fail to understand that the very beauty of the world is 
terrible, while its terror is more beautiful than the fairest 
face: who, stricken with the half-revelation vouchsafed 
unto them, desire to find the meaning of life, not in life 
itself, but outside of life. Altogether, to conceive of 
religion only as a mode of escape can yield but a poor sort 
of religion. If an escape from life is needed, it can only 
be had in life itself: in ever more abundant living. But 
such overbrimming life is within the reach of the God- 
intoxicated man alone. 

At the one extreme we have the futile external quest of 
meaning. At the other, is a bovine indifference that never 
inquires into the things hidden away beneath the surface. 
Between these two extremes lies the wholesome desire of 
understanding life by its own light, of sending the feelers 
of our soul into the remotest regions of being for the 
subtlest intimations of its essence. Not to ask the age- 
old questions about the mystery of life, not to try to rede 
the ancient world riddle, means living on the animal plane 
alone: glutting the body while starving the soul. Man, 
the questioning animal, if animal he be, raises himself out 
of his lowly native estate into a characteristic life of cease- 
less inquiry: but only when from the purely intellectual 
level he rises still higher to the spiritual plane does he 
win to the blessings of a life in which every question is 
its own answer and every hunger its own satisfaction. 

The animal-man takes his life for granted. He asks for 
nothing but what lies on the surface. The spiritual man 
is a most restless creature: taking nothing for granted, 
and ready to wrestle endlessly for every hidden boon life 
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holds in its deep recesses. There is, indeed, a healthy 
animal spirit in man, superabounding in energy and free- 
dom from care, into which no brooding sense of life’s riddle 
ever enters. Attractive and bracing though this spirit is, 
and most desirable when manifesting itself in an occasional 
mood of bubbling merriment, still this mere effervescence 
of living is not to be confounded with that keen vitality of 
the spiritual life, which springs from a deeper source and 
is no mere overflow of physical health. The former is at 
best but a passing mood, the latter alone is abiding. Life 
is large enough to include the most fleeting moods and 
moments: too rich, however, to be centered in them alone. 
And there is a vast difference between the ecstasy of an 
Omar Khayyam and the exaltation of a Psalmist. 

There is, besides, a quite different form of unquestion- 
ing life, charming because so unconscious; serene, beauti- 
ful, happy, removed from all gnawing doubt and exquisite 
torment of dark questionings: the life of little children. 
It is living for its own sake: just spinning on the fairy- 
web of the hours, day in and day out unknowingly, as if 
wrapt in a dream of laughing gossamer. Very enchant- 
ing this is, and touching to behold. One looks at the 
childish games: and it is as if a God were dancing to a 
tune of Infinite Love. One would wish to live in this 
way to the end: but it is impossible. It is a life as ultimate 
as that of flowers blowing under the sun, of branches 
swaying in the breeze like singing green harps. Ultimate 
these are: we ask nothing of them except that they live, 
for in them we recognize the heave and breath of in- 
finitude itself. . . as 

We would not live the unquestioning life of indif- 
ference; we cannot live the equally unquestioning life of 
childlike naiveté: but we have, nevertheless, a great deal 
in common with the latter. For there is a wisdom in the 
child life, of which the keenly vitalized being of the spirit- 
ual man is but the consciously achieved development. It 
manifests itself, in the first place, through serenity: but 
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therein does the saint’s serenity differ from the child’s 
that it is an achieved serenity—a serenity into whose calm 
depth the soul has foundered through fathoms of darkness. 
And, in the second place, through that immediate per- 
ception of the world which is so companionable, in which 
the self fuses with the surrounding vastness as if by a 
miracle of harmony. But here again the same difference 
appears: the child lives for living’s sake, harmoniously yet 
unconsciously ; while the spiritual man strives consciously 
to find all of life’s poignant delight, not in any external 
purpose, but in life itself: not anywhere else, but here 
and now on this earth riotous with beauty, teeming with 
manifold forms, nurturing in its perishing womb the 
germ of eternity! 

And he finds this overflowing life here, always confident 
of the life hereafter, because he comes to know that this 
earthly life, too, is divine—the yearning of a God, the 
dream of the Uncreated Silence. And he finds it, not 
in detachment and separation, but in complete merging 
with the universal life, until he feels the delight of the 
very God racing through his veins and singing triumph- 
antly out of his heart. It is then alone that the spiritual 
man knows himself to be alive—keenly, gloriously alive— 
when his own breath has become as the soft beat of the 
wave against the beach, behind which the urgency of 
Eternal Desire sends its fleet messengers running toward 
the finite shore . . 


BRICK-AND-MORTAR 


“Ye shall dwell in booths seven 
days.” 
(Leviticus xxiii, 42.) 


Wiruin the dim depths of a nation’s soul vague ex- 
periences accumulate through the ages which form the 
texture of that nation’s life. Things without shape or 
outline that hark back to scarceremembered origins, 
memories sunk deep down into the abyss of the uncon- 
scious, yet easily stirred at the magic touch of some 
little nothing: these hold the truth and essence of a 
nation’s existence. 

Why should the simple rite of Booth-building be such 
an important part of the religion of the Jew? This 
frail structure of boughs and leaves, with its rifts open 
to the autumnal winds, with its roof serving as a net to 
catch the silvery stars, why should it even in this latter day 
of towering sky-scrapers mean so much? Only because 
there is that in its very simplicity and unpretentiousness 
which calls mightily to the soul of Israel. 

For, one of the most persistent memories of the Jewish 
people is that once upon a time it was an outdoor people— 
not a people of bankers, brokers and jobbers, but of 
shepherds and tillers of the soil: who lived near to God’s 
world of green things; who smelt the sharply-sweet tang 
of the earth with quivering nostrils and expanding bosom; 
whose spirit was a brother to the breezes that blew about 
the hills and rippled the grass into visible waves of 
melody. This persisting race memory stamps the Jewish 
religion with a charm all its own. We may say without 
fear of contradiction that Judaism is essentially an out- 
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door religion. The fragrant breezes of the Judean hills 
still blow through the Jewish ritual, and though our past 
lies far behind us, the starshine of unforgettable skies still 
beams into our souls, and the vast freedom and unconfined 
spirit of open spaces are still wafted toward and into our 
uearts from the distant horizons of Palestine. 

And the Tabernacle, this helter-skelter booth with its 
many rifts, is the very symbol of the outdoor character of 
our religion, evoking memories of old, bringing back to 
us the life of our primitive ancestors, who in the hut of 
the shepherd, under the silent stars, created their most 
beautiful dream of the God who is above the stars: the 
God who shepherds men along the paths of righteousness, 
even through the valley of the shadow of death. Was 
there ever a more beautiful dream than this dream of a 
Shepherd-God or God-Shepherd ? 

It is good for a people to hark back to its early origins, 
particularly if these show a nobility almost lost, and serve 
as a protest against later abuses and encrusted hardnesses. 
The booth we build is in effect such a protest in dramatic 
form, harking back as it does to the free shepherd life of 
our forefathers. This booth, this sheer mockery of 
architecture, this thing of no pattern and no design, cries 
out against all that is rigid, and fixed, and hard. It isa 
protest against Brick-and-Mortar. 

Judaism, as an outdoor religion, is soilgrown and soul- 
grown: with all the blue of heaven, and all the gold and 
silver of sun and moon, and all the green and color riot 
of wold and meadow, embroidering with simple art its 
homespun web. Most certainly, it is not born of the 
gloomy brick-walls of cloistered cells; most certainly, it 
refuses to be crowded into the confined space of any 
building or any system. Judaism is a flowing life which 
may not be congealed and compressed within narrow 
limits. It is not composed of hard brick and hardened 
mortar. It is made of no material of such stern rigidity 
as could be reared into a stolid life-denying structure that 
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would loom with terrible obstinacy above the ever-changing 
scene of human living. . . 

On the contrary, amorphous, but only as life is amor- 
phous; fluid, as life is fluid; undefined and undefinable, 
as life laughs at all formulas; having no inflexible form, 
because itself is supreme form—the womb and matrix of 
all living shapes: Judaism is Very Life, at one with the 
wayward dance and unregulated rhythm of the universe. 
Do you say that Judaism is Law? Well, yes, and so is 
this free world: law and something else besides. Do you 
say that Judaism is custom, ritual, book, what not? Yes, 
and many other things besides. It is, above‘all, the spirit 
of universal freedom; it is the creative joy that overflows 
all measure and boundary line; it is the excess-power 
which, like God’s, pours itself all over creation yet is never 
exhausted; it is Life! 

But Brick-and-mortar is not merely material for the 
mason, it is also an uncongenial habit of mind. Altogether 
too much Brick-and-mortar goes into the shaping of our 
thoughts, our opinions, our institutions. Brick-and- 
mortar, when it sets, so cabins and crabs us as to choke the 
free breath of the soul’s life. Brick-and-mortar gets into 
our words and our books, irto our religions, sciences and 
theologies, and hardens them into inhumanity. Why is 
it that most of the preachment and propaganda of this 
age is so hard and stony, lacking the human touch, but 
abounding in mechanical views, based upon the mistaken 
notion that mere organization, mere building to the pattern 
of some hard-fixed creed, scientific or social, will in itself 
solve the human problem? The brick-and-mortar of 
churches, schools, parliaments, partizan clubs, gets into our 
speech, into our very soul, so that our outlook becomes as 
ungenerous and flinty and dead as crunching gravel. Why 
is it that theologians rely so much on their creeds, scien- 
tists on their definitions, and many pedants, who cackle 
their pet formulas, on their pretended wisdom: all guar- 
anteeing to secure salvation for our much-tried humanity 
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by some scheme of their own to which they affix the stamp 
of finality? Why? Because they and their hearers have 
become victims of the hard and fast Brick-and-mortar 
type of thinking. 

To all these apostles of Brick-and-mortar, Judaism cries: 
Live in.the open! Live in the open, where the rivers of 
God flow freely. Live in the open, where fragrance 
spreads abroad, unhindered; and where, in the redolent 
air, birds of every feather sing and soar. Live in the open, 
where minds know no trammels, where adventure makes 
mock of horizons, where life leaps and dances and ripples 
in infinite waves. Live in the open, where the divine 
influences are at work, and at play, the livelong day, 
where, in the sunlit regions, or in the shadowy way, every 
new beam is a radiant surprise, and where, beneath the 
loving skies, the soul’s hunger is for ever more space. . . 

And against all those enemies to space who would 
solidify the vast free flow of life into the rigidity of 
mental masonry; against all prison wardens who self- 
consciously rattle their miserable keys in the face of life’s 
wayward grace, Judaism builds ‘its booth of no design. 
Starshine, and blowing breezes, and the dreamy vastness 
of the outdoors—let them be enough for us. They hold 
our heart, and our heart holds them. They are our science, 
and our theology, and our religion. 


THE ROMANCE OF RELIGION 


“My beloved is like a roe or a 
young hart: behold, he standeth 
behind our wall, he looketh forth 
at the windows, showing himself 
through the lattice.” 


(Canticles, 11, 9.) 


Rexicion is a hunger for space. Its vaguest and most 
elementary gesture is a stretching beyond. It is a protest 
against walis and lattice work; against shut doors, blind 
windows and forbidding boundary lines. It is an in- 
veterate trespasser. It is no respecter of yardsticks and 
measuring chains. It insists that no chain is so long but 
links are added thereto, which, though invisible, are the 
true measure of reality. The three dimensions of the 
known can never satisfy or curb its soaring desire: for 
religion is essentially forth-dimensional. The soul which 
is its organ, even as the mind is the instrument of reason, 
constantly beats against all limitations that would hedge 
her about, and seeks her freedom in regions no explorer 
has found, no geographer described, and no scientist ex- 
plained—in regions each believing heart must discover 
for itself anew. 

And although the spirit often feels its limitations, and 
although the bars of the world often interpose themselves 
to defeat our efforts at stretching beyond, we do neverthe- 
less transcend these opposing obstacles by asserting that 
out yonder, in the big incomprehensible vastness, there is 
a Presence that “standeth behind our wall,” that the 
wall separating the seen from the unseen is not so thick 
but has windows through which stray gleams of light may 
enter our lives; while the Beloved peers through the very 
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bars of the lattice, wooing and being wooed by the souls 
shut in the houses of clay. This assertion of the existence 
of a Presence standing behind the wall, in the outer empti- 
ness, is not merely an act of will, a deliberate fostering of 
a consolatory but deceitful illusion: it is a stupendous feat 
of the creative imagination, supported by a vivid im- 
mediacy of recognition—an act of faith, if by faith is not 
meant a passive blind belief, but an energetic commitment 
of the whole life to a truth felt in every fiber of a man’s 
being. And herein consists the Romance of Religion. The 
imaginative feat of successfully finding a tremendous 
something in a region apparently containing nothing con- 
verts religion into a thrilling adventure of the spirit—a 
romance in the noblest sense of the word. 

Romance has been defined for us by Robert Louis 
Stevenson, himself a lover of it, as the poetry of circum- 
stance. In this sense religion, too, is a romance: only, 
religion takes hold of the whole circumstance of human 
living, places it in idealized surroundings which soften the 
harsh outlines of mortal existence and exalt the immortal 
worth of the soul—the soul that is the great adventurer in 
this romance. There is that much of the romantic ad- 
venturer, of the poet and prophet, in us, which fills us with 
profound dissatisfaction with things as they are and stirs in 
us a nameless longing for ideal! circumstances in which life 
would assume with consummate grace the forms cast in the 
mold of our heart. Religion fulfills this longing: it is the 
last word in the idealization of life. By religion all that is 
mean and sordid and painful is lifted out of its native 
circumstances into the vision of a far-off divine event. 
Tragic is this world; its very beauty exercises upon us a 
fascination which is terrible: but we who walk in the 
shadow of this world’s light, overbrooded by the imminency 
of frustration in failure and death, find here a hunting 
ground which, if not a happy one, is a place full of allure- 
ment to souls bent on the quest whose highest goal is the 
triple harmony of Beauty, Truth and Holiness in God. 
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And as the romantic instinct is inrooted in the heart of 
man, sending him to fare forth on this quest through all 
the emptiness of this world, so is religion an ineradicable 
part of his native constitution. The scientific, quantitative 
view of the world—true enough in its own realm—must 
therefore yield to the romantic, qualitative, value-seeking, 
religious view of the world. The weighing of grains of 
dust in a balance cannot be as important as the counting 
of heart-beats; and learning the way of the wind must not 
replace the study of the upward way of the spirit. Nature 
has hung the earth between sun and stars: but man will 
always insist on suspending his life between God and the 
soul. For between God and the soul takes place the whole 
romance of living, the entire intriguing plot of venture 
some existence. And just as the pull of myriad suns and 
stars, of worlds unknown, keeps our little globe from 
falling into the abyss, so man believes and will ever 
believe—for he cannot deny his own nature—that his life 
is kept from falling into utter emptiness by the mystic pull 
of God upon the inmost gravitational center of his being. 
This pull of the infinite upon the finite, this mutual 
wooing of the soul by God and of God by the soul, is the 
central theme of the romance of religion. 

No star wooes star in the boundless silences of the 
night as God and the soul woo each other in the strange 
quiet of our highest moments. It is as if unseen tendrils 
stretched across the immensities of space to entwine in 
their yearning embrace the God-hungry soul. It is as 
though all lesser consciousnesses were hung on a central 
Consciousness, like pearls strung on a thread, to form in 
utter union and harmony the very crown and diadem of 
this material universe. It is as though a benediction 
descended from on high upon this brown earth and all 
that inhabits it, to spread the wings of peace upon our 
quarrels and mean brotherly strife. It is as though God 
Himself descended into the dust of our everyday life, 
bringing the millennial promise of beauty and perfection 
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to men who oft vainly lift up wistful eyes to heaven, now 
blessing, now blaspheming, now cursing, now praying: 
both, it often seems to them, in vain. But is the heroic lift 
of the soul to God really of no avail? Is man doomed to 
eternal loneliness in all this world vacuum? Is his wooing 
of the vast silences destined to remain unrequited—just 
another “pathetic fallacy?” “ ‘My beloved ts like a roe 
or a young hart’ :—explains an ancient commentator—” 
just as the roe leaps from place to place and from bush to 
bush and from‘tree to tree, so does God hasten from house 
of worship to house of worship to bless His votaries 
withal.” 

Heights answer to depths. Aspiration is answered by 
Inspiration. No soul is left without an answering 
message. Nor is this a mere mirage woven of the vapors 
of spiritual self-intoxication: it is an assurance flowing 
from the soul’s immediate vision. It is not a denial of 
‘reality: it is, on the contrary, an evidence of a keener, 
subtler sense of reality. The adventurous soul, fleeing 
from things as they are to a world of pure ideality, knows 
that no life can be destroyed by pain and death, no effort 
lost through malice and failure. There is a fulfillment for 
every life, though the eye of flesh may not descry it from 
afar. The epic of human existence, ennobled by so high a 
twin theme as man’s God-seeking aud God’s man-secking, 
cannot end in blank disenchantment. Perhaps the loftiest 
attainment in the soul’s adventure is to believe that the 
romance of religion must have a happy ending. 


AT-ONE-MENT 


“O God, thou.art my God.” 
(Psalm lxiii, 2.) 


Gop, O God, whose God are thou ? 

Art thou the God of the blue sky, spread out overhead 
even to the far edge of eternity? Thou hast wrapt it 
around thy vast world, like a mother swathing her pretty 
babe in bright-colored robes. With invisible pins, whose 
secret no mind has ever been able to learn, hast thou 
made it fast, so that the angry blasts of winter cannot 
remove it. Forever dost thou exhibit it in renewed glory 
of light and hue, lavishing upon it the beauty of thine own 
life in the gold of myriad sunsets and in the crimson of 
myriad dawns and in the wide-flung patterns of variegated 
clouds. Art thou the God of the distant sky ? 

Art thou the God of the silvery stars trembling timidly 
on the deep bosom of the mysterious night? ‘Thou hast 
scattered them far and wide, in pleasing disarray, like a 
child who scatters bright pebbles along his path. Yet thou 
callest order out of disorder, and by unseen strings thou 
leadest them across the immensities, mapping out for each 
its endless course. Thou hast endowed them with such 
radiant grace, such infinite tenderness of aspect, that, 
though the day they left thy hand is lost in the trackless 
past, they still appear warm with thy touch and soft with 
thy creative caress. Art thou the God of the far-away 
stars ? 

Art thou the God of the emerald sea, swaying and 
heaving as if with the breath of a giant restless in his 
sleep? Art thou the God of the stormwinds that lash the 
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waves into destructive fury? Art thou the God of that 
everlasting mystery which roars in waves and winds, 
murmurs in breeze and brook, sings in linnet and lark, and 
blooms in garden and glade? Art thou the God who hides 
in the cleft of the rock and veils his face in the cloud? Art 
thou the God of the elusive world riddle ¢ 

If thou art the God of the distant sky and the far-away 
stars, or of the troubling great enigma, how can I know 
thee who art removed from my heart? How can I 
worship thee from afar who art never nigh unto me, who 
placest my brief span of a life by the side of the im- 
measurable, which the utmost reach of my thought fails 
to encompass? How can I love thee who callest not to 
my soul, but surroundest me with a shoreless sea of 
silence? How can I ever come to thee across this ocean 
of eternal muteness if thou dost not set out to come to me 
with encouraging hailings and callings from thy hidden 
haven ? 

It cannot be. I drain the sky of its beauty, I distill the 
light from the stars, I breathe the bracing strength of the 
sea, I fill my lungs with all song and my nostrils with all 
fragrance: I sweep into my own heart all the awe and 
mystery that throb in the heart of the universal silence; 
and thus I call out to thee as my very own: O God, thou 
art my God! 

* * * 

God, O God, whose God art thou? 

Art thou the God of the lost centuries harking back to 
the first rise of the sun, the first swing of the tide? Out 
of the gray, undifferentiated haze of eternity thou hast 
called forth the motley hours and sent them marching 
along the highway of Time, each charged with a mission 
all its own. Thou causest them to pursue their insub- 
stantial journey without end; and while they pace in 
tune with the pulsations of thy great heart, none but 
faint echoes of their marching song reach our mortal 
ears. Art thou the God of the lost past? 
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Art thou the God of the lost generations mingling their 
dust with the ash-mounds of dead cities and dead civiliza- 
tions? Out of the welter of confused races thou hast 
called nations to their work and peoples to their ap 
pointed task. Thou hast penetrated—sometimes unbe- 
known to themselves—the souls of men and caused them 
to perform miracles of valor and wisdom, to speak with 
the tongue of angels, and to pour their creative power into 
matchless achievement. Under thy divine sway, builders 
and teachers, poets and prophets, have raised up monu- 
ments that testify to what thou hast done with their souls. 
Art thou the God of the great dead? 

If thou art the God of the lost past, the informing Spirit 
of the great dead—a God of history and hearsay, of 
testimony and tradition—how can I feel thy living touch 
upon my longing soul? If thou hast chosen to speak with 
the Fathers only, how can I speak to thee who speakest not 
to me? What have I, what has my passionate, yearning 
self, to do with men and matters that are without and 
not within me? 

It cannot be. I know that the bygone ages have left 
their marks in my very flesh, shaping my life unawares. 
They have struck deep grooves in my brain cells, and they 
still look out of my eyes and move in my limbs. I know 
that all the wisdom of now dead men was meant for me; 
that the voice which once spoke to and through them still 
speaks out of living lips. And it is this ever-speaking 
voice of the ages that I reécho when I call out to thee as my 
very own: O God, thou art my God! 


* * * 


God, O God, whose God art thou ? 

Art thou the God of the innocent who have never known 
sin? Art thou the God of the strong who have never known 
defeat? Art thou the God of the pure who have never 
known temptation? Art thou the God of the simple who 
have never known doubt? Art thou the God of Eden 
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walking with man in the cool of the day, and not the Lord 
of Battles passing out with him beyond the gates of the 
garden, fighting in red-dyed garments by his side, where 
the fitful gleam of swords refleets his groping impulses 
and uncertainly flashing mortal vision ? 

If thou art the God of Eden, how can I approach thee 
across the barrier of doubt and sin? How can I draw 
strength from thee who dost not descend into the dust 
where men struggle and suffer, where men agonize and 
die? How can I have fellowship with thee who com- 
munest only with those who have never known the salt of 
tears or the disquietude of the self-tormenting spirit ? 

It cannot be. I know thou art a God who cares. Thou 
stretchest forth thy hand to the weak and the wavering, 
and nothing can separate thee from thy children. I know 
that out of the clay and dust of the common life, out of 
the frailty and misery of erring men and women, there 
arise the greatest triumphs of the re-born spirit: and it is 
only this triumph of the soul that I make vocal in calling 
out to thee as my very own: O God, thou art my God! 


BELIEVING IN GOD 


“And he believed in the Lord; and 

he counted it to him for righteous- 

ness.” ‘ 
(Genesis xv, 6.) 


Brrizvine in God does not mean talking about God. 
Believing in God does not mean thinking about God. It 
does not mean an intellectual persuasion. God is not a 
formula. He cannot be contained in a cold detached state- 
ment. God is not a theory. If our belief, so-called, be 
naught else than a refined doubt sublimated into a hesitant 
assumption, it had better not be. But believing in God 
means something else—a tremendous inner conviction 
involving all the faculties—the whole life. It means an 
utter transformation of the human personality in and 
through the divine personality. Heart, mind and will, 
and spirit too: all these touched into living communion 
with God, the Whole Man moving to the thrill and stir of 
so divine a contact—this is believing in God. 

Believing in God means in the first place—rest. Trust, 
faith, and the highest—peace. The peace of God The 
calm of joyous attainment. Attainment of what? Not of 
outer rewards. Not of riches. Not of security and ease. 
But of spiritual adjustment, of harmony. Not of an in- 
surance policy, underwritten in some mysterious way, in 
the ghostly benefits of a shadowy after-life. But of very 
real, tangible mercies here and now. Utter appeasement 
of the soul. Ineffable at-one-ness with the World-Soul. 
The healing of all gashes struck by a seemingly hostile 
universe in the aching stuff of the life within. Nay, the 
blending of all grief into the laughter of the world, until 
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the rivers of tears clap their hands. Such serene trustful- 
ness as forms the excellence of the greatest men, unto 
whom this is counted for righteousness: who above all the 
tribulations of life look to the Supreme alone for safety and 
satisfaction. They believe in God as only men can believe, 
who are ready to receive from God everything He has to 
offer, and be it the bitter cup: who would refuse every 
other tender that, came not from God, and were it the wine 
of rejoicing. Thus do all the restless souls of the world 
attain to rest. Through the Spirit. Through God alone. 

Wonderful is it thus to believe in God. Passing wonder- 
ful is the rest thus attained by the true believer. For in 
this rest God offers him nothing less than Himself. Not 
separate is the peace of God from God: for the Giver gives 
Himself with His gift. In fact, it is not a gift, it is a 
grace. A vast yet tender Presence makes Himself felt, 
and at the same time grants the faculty by which He may 
be known as very near. No mere intellectual persuasion 
can secure such grace of personal belief, of personal reali- 
zation. God is the Great Mind to whom the lesser mind 
ean lift itself up by force of will; but God is the Great 
Heart whom the lesser heart can bring down to itself by 
power of spirit. Here is the difference between Thought 
and Love. Thought must go up, but Love brings down. 
Thought is effort, but Love is attainment. God waits for 
Thought and its lift. He waits on Love and its call. 
Love alone is rest. 

Believing in God means in the second place—unrest. 
Exile, strangerhood, venture, and the highest—war. The 
war of the Lord. The battle for righteousness. The 
terrible anger of the meek. The burning sense of indig- 
nation. The inner hell of the soul that strives to burn up 
with its own fire all the wretched wrongs of this world, in 
order to turn the whole earth into heaven. The making 
of gashes, the striking down of opponents, the prophetic 
imprecation that withers all who dare resist. The stirring 
up of the caldron of human passions, in order to liberate 
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the destructive forces that shall build and renew and save. 
This is believing in God—as all do who defy a world; as 
the old idol-breaker of Ur did, who smashed the gods of a 
complacently religious generation. This is believing in 
God in a way no. sentimentalist can, for he fails to recog- 
nize the sterner side of existence, and therefore, lacking the 
full-orbed vision of life, prettily declaims that God is 
Love, though He may be many other things besides, far 
beyond his limited ken. This is believing in God, not 
weakly and luxuriatingly, but heroically, deathlessly, 
terribly ! 

Terribly—for there is nothing more terrible than thus 
to believe in God. When God has once come to trouble 
the human breast, there can be no rest for the spirit within. 
He puts the lightning in the eyes for a light; He puts the 
thunder in the mouth for a voice; He touches the lips 
with the divine coal that sears the flesh not alone: and he 
presses into the hand a flaming sword. Terrible gift of 
God, this cold naked sword that glitters with the fire of a 
God’s wrath! It has been borne and brandished by all 
His chosen ones—prophets, seers, martyrs. . . 

Terrible thus to believe in God, for with such belief the 
whole aspect of life changes: all that is solid and stolid 
rocks and quakes. The high is brought low and the low is 
exalted. All values are overturned at a stroke. What 
room is there in such a world as this, intended as a home 
for souls, where men and women are to live in the white 
light of divine illumination and communion—what room 
is there in such a world for this chaffering crowd of greedy 
hustlers, jostling one another for the miserable prizes of 
self and pelf? What room for all this vulgar ostentation, 
for all this sham and make-believe, this glitter of empty 
lives that betray their inner hollowness by outward 
splendor? And what man, divinely troubled, can sit still 
and hug himself into safety while life appears a travesty 
of itself, and while human impulses are deliberately 
wrested from their original purpose? In view of the 
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universal evil who can choose ease and prate of love? Is 
there not a Hatred that is even more divine than Love, 
for the very reason that out of Love it grows? 

Where Thought halts and Love fails, I ask God that He 
vouchsafe unto me His terrible gift of Hatred, so that 
out of this gift I may create objects for my Love. Not 
otherwise does God create His lovegages. Out of the 
hard insistence of His Hatred does He mercifully create 
enduring objects for His tender fatherly Love. And man 
can do no other than follow the divine example: seek the 
peace when God so grants; pursue war when God so wills. 
This means living in the Whole at all hazards. This means 
believing in God. Thus to believe in Him is terrible 
Thus to believe in Him is wonderful. 


THE GOD WHO ANSWERS ME 


“T will make an altar to the God 
who answered me in the day of 
my distress.” 


(Genesis xxxv, 3.) 


In the deepest possible sense, my God is a God who answers 
me. He answers to my profound need of Him. He answers 
to every stir of my being, just as string answers string in 
sympathetic vibration. He attunes Himself to me, if I but 
get in tune with Him. Is He my echo? AmI His echo? 
Always He calls, but few are they who answer Him. Men 
do not always call, but whenever they call He unfailingly 
answers them. Can we fathom His fatherly heart to know 
what deep yearning fills it when He longs for the answer 
of men? 

Perhaps this is God: an infinite yearning stretching 
forward—forward through space and time. Perhaps space 
and time can best be understood as media that carry this 
yearning forward. I do not know whether other spaces 
and universes are added by dint of it to the space wherein 
we now move: but this I know, that God in His divine 
longing adds day unto day and year unto year and son 
unto «on in the eternally vigilant endeavor to make men 
hear at last, answer at last. Wonderful divine long 
suffering: God does not tire of waiting, but makes of time 
His ally. But how soon does man tire of waiting! When 
to the mind of man God fails to answer his cry, he is apt to 
forget how often he failed to answer God’s cry. Yet, in 
reality, God never fails to answer—not to the call of per- 
sonal desire, but to the soul’s deepest need. 

Those who take a mean view of religion, who connect 
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material thoughts with God; to whom God is naught else 
than a usable instrument for the fulfillment of every petty 
wish or whim, cannot understand this. They think that 
religion can be made practical in the sense in which an 
engine is made to work. To them God is a lever with 
our hands on it, a wheel revolving with the speed of our 
impatience. They do not know that God cannot be used, 
in the way one tries to outdo and outwit another, that, if 
used, He cannot be used materially, only spiritually. He 
is the supreme force placing Himself willingly at our 
disposal to be employed—yes, as men employ the tremen- 
dous mechanical and vital forces in nature, but only to 
high purpose. He is here to inspire us with His felt 
presence. ° When all our poor human contrivances fail, 
He is here as the inexhaustible source of energy, drawing 
upon which our motives are strengthened and our lives 
made livable no matter what betides; and as the over- 
flowing wellspring of comfort, refreshing our heart with 
a sense of divine companionship, of perfect spiritual 
fellowship, in all the changing circumstances of our mortal 
existence. Can we rightly ask for more? 

God is He who answers me in the day of my distress. 
In such a day my need of Him—of Him alone—is great; 
and He answers, if to naught else more tangible, to this 
need of mine. What, in such a day, is my call to Him? 
That He ease my pain, remove the physical cause of my 
distress, and grant me deliverance? I do not know if I have 
the right to ask this. I can but trustfully cast my burden 
upon Him, believing that if He sees fit He who knows 
what is best will lighten my load. But I ery to Him when 
my flesh is torn with pain, and when the spirit within me 
is seared with a merciless burning, not that He take away 
the suffering but that He take the sting out of suffering. I 
ery to Him feeling that my cry cannot be in vain, for I 
ery to Him that my pangs be not in vain: this is all I 
dare ask of Him. When my flesh is torn, I ask of Him 
that something else, something larger than my petty life, 
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something that stands in sorer need of mending than my 
own wound, be somehow made whole through my suffering. 
When my soul is in agony, I ask of Him that my death- 
sweat be as the dew to the world, and that my Passion be 
not lost in the wide promiscuity of human woe but find a 
place in God’s redeeming work. 

Not for succor do I ask, but for solace. I call out to 
God to give me the assurance that here on earth no eye 
weeps in vain, no wound bleeds in vain, no flesh dies in 
vain. This assurance is my deepest need in the day of my 
distress—the rest matters little. And when I ery to God 
for this assurance, He answers me, He answers to me. 

God is He who answers me in the day of my joy. Com- 
panion of my dark days, He is my playfellow in my radiant 
days. Shall I know Him only when my teardim eye 
seeks to penetrate the gloom curtained about His provi- 
dence? And shall I not know Him when silver clouds 
float in the sky, when merry snowflakes dance in the air, 
or when the sunbeams play with luminous shadows on the 
fiery’green? When deep serenity pervades all nature, 
when like a benediction contentment lays its hand upon the 
happy earth, and it is a joy to breathe and to live is a 
sacrament—when all things join with my soul in the 
dance of living—who is it calls to me answeringly out of 
such pure exaltation of being? Whose smile ripples 
through creation in pride of universal fatherhood? He 
who in my dark days teaches me that no pang is in vain: 
does He not in my golden days tell me that the keynote 
of His far-flung life is joy; that my hedged-in heart may 
shed its limits when it expands into the unutterable joy 
that sings through the universe ? 

If no pain is in vain, can joy be in vain—the joy that 
is pure? Only when pain is bound up with sclfishness is 
it in vain; only when joy is selfish is it not taken up into 
and made part of the universal harmony. The pain that 
is grown selfish meets the joy that is grown selfish at one 
and the same point—in the desire for pleasure. Selfish 
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pain regards itself only in the light of being a cessation of 
and a hindrance to pleasure; while selfish joy looks upon 
itself as being synonymous with pleasure—which true 
joy never is. For joy is as high above pleasure as heaven 
above earth. Joys are not pleasureless, but pleasures are 
oft joyless. The sole sure test of joy is if we can invite 
God to share it with us. And when, in the day of my 
joy, I thus invitingly call Him, He answers me in per- 
fection of pure delight; and I know Him to be the Great 
Spirit who laughs through His world. 

There are cther days in which God answers me. Days 
of challenge when some task calls to my energies. Days 
of fear when terror stalks abroad. Days of courage when 
the divine power throbs mightily within me. Days of 
wistful waiting when a sense of some approaching wonder 
haunts my hungry heart. O multiplicity of days with 
your many moods, rich-tinted with the rainbow colors of 
the soul, which have the white radiance of the One as their 
shining point of departure and their last point of re 
mergence: I cannot count your varied abundance! Per- 
haps when nothing happens, when no special need wrings 
from my heart the ery for God, when in quiet listlessness 
I seek to merge into the universal life: perhaps then does 
God answer to me most fully; for then He appcals not to 
one side but to all sides of my nature. Then my whole 
being rests satisfied in my consciousness of Him as an 
all-enveloping atmosphere alive with stupendous life. Then 
messages run to and fro from my finite heart to the in- 
finite Heart of the World, and the voice of the Father 
sounds very near. 


WHAT WILL YOU SAY TO YOUR GOD? 


“Then shalt thou say before the 
Lord thy God...I have not 
transgressed .thy commandments, 
neither have I forgotten them. . . 
Look down from thy boly hkabita- 
tion, from heaven, and bless thy 
people Israel.” 


(Deuteronomy xxvi, 13.) 


Srrain your ears toward the vast silences that engulf 
your life—you will hear nothing. Let your eyes sean the 
heavens for some sign—you will see nothing. Open the 
sacred writings of nations, wherein saints have reported 
the speech God held with man: but with you there will 
always remain the terrible doubt concerning the accuracy 
of those reports. Hunger as you may for the Word Divine, 
thirst for the least hint or whisper of eternity, bibles and 
books, and prophecies and psalteries, will leave you es- 
sentially dissatisfied. Empty and hungry, you turn to 
the deep emptiness round about, and you wonder if there 
is an answering hunger somewhere in the heights and in 
the hollows of this boundless realm of cosmic silence ? 

But, were you to know that you are not the only one to 
feel hungry and empty and unfulfilled; that He who is 
your companion in the world venture is a partner also to 
your longing and unbearable discontent, would you not 
find rest for the disquieted spirit in the assurance, upon 
which you would slowly seize, that hunger satisfies hunger ; 
that unfulfillment stretches forth invisible arms towards 
unfulfillment: God and man meeting in the same em- 
brace of mutual frustration ? 
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Of this, however, as of much else you would like to 
fathom, no intimation comes from anywhere. 

Is it possible that as every lover’s kiss is a kiss of 
parting, and every desire is slain by its satisfaction, so in 
the whole cosmie drama comprehending the life of God 
and man, frustration is inevitable: and the only possible 
satisfaction is this dim sense of companionship-in- 
emptiness, like that which strikes lovers on the mor- 
row of their first embrace? Is it possible that the all- 
knowing God understood this from the very beginning; 
and that He, in a burst of venturesomeness, set the 
thing going for the sheer grandeur of its reckless 
impossibility ? 

Give me the bible that will tell me something about this! 
Conduct the prophet into my presence, who can explain 
the matter; bring me the saint or the savior who will 
assure me a day of pentecost when the skies would be 
filled with suspended tongues ready to break their in- 
tolerable secretiveness! But in the meantime, be on your 
guard before you tell me that there exists any book, in any 
shrine in any land, that contains the full truth between 
its two covers! For there is no word of revelation, con- 
veved with no matter what degree of authenticity, that 
can express the fulness of the divine life that overflows the 
heavens and the heaven of heavens. . . 

Indeed, is not this very searching of scriptures. the 
evidence of the prevailing fault of the average religious 
consciousness: showing as it does an exaggerated concern 
in what God may have to say to man, and an altogether 
too small concern in what man has to say to God? But is 
the latter concern less important than the former? Is it 
too daring to surmise that, as the traditionally handed 
down Divine Word sceks to satisfy (it can never quite do 
so) the hunger of man, so the Human Word, feeble and 
fragmentary though it must needs be, might at least 
partially still the hunger of the God? Is it impossible to 
assume that there is a Straining Ear and a Scanning 
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Eye and a Longing Heart there, too—behind the screen ? 
And if so, what will you say to your God? 

Will you dare to say aught to Him? Aught worthy of 
the all-hearing Ear? Have you the courage to face the 
eternal Emptiness aud imagine that you have something 
substantial to fill it with—something besides the vacuity 
of wayward fancies and helplessly stammered words? 
Would you try to fill emptiness with emptiness? Or do 
you think that out of your emptiness you have something 
to bestow upon the Fullness of the World? Have you any- 
thing to say to your God ? 

Will you speak to Him as pauper to prince, whining for 
some dole? Will you come to your God only for what 
He out of His bounty might give you, and not for what 
you out of your poverty might give Him? Will you tell 
Him constantly of your whims and wishes, with the in- 
sistence of children deprived of their toys: never thinking 
of the infinite desire with which the very heavens ache and 
for whose fulfillment the ages have vainly groaned? Your 
life, so circumscribed within its narrow limits, abject with 
fears of a shadowy future and trembling with the ghosts 
of present terrors: do you believe there is aught in such 
a life to meet the infinitude of heaven’s desire ? 

And yet, you come before your God, you speak with 
Him, you burden Him with useless prayers that will 
never pierce the screen nor bend the stars to your will, 
ever missing the opportunity of exchanging the attitude 
of a mean suppliant for that of a willing bearer of gifts! 
But while you are watching for the Word to come from on 
high, bringing you tidings of good, do you not know that 
the Eternal Vigilance is waiting for the Word from below, 
which might dispell the everlasting solitude that wraps 
the Throne about? What have you to say to your God 

Can you not conceive that God is waiting for the one 
strong, clear, courageous human word to come to Him, 
which will be far different from every other human utter- 
ance that until now trembled forth from haunted hearts 
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and darkened minds— the earthly Word that will prove a 
perfect match to the Word Divine? Have you not that 
word? It is no word of whining and fawning, it is no 
word of half-expectation and half-despair in which forlorn 
hope mingles with sullen distrust. Nor is it a word of 
hypocritical thankfulness offered as an advance payment 
for future bestowals, or of exaggerated praise offered as a 
bribe to the invisible potentate. The Word, which will 
yet be spoken by some religious genius at some distant 
time, will be utterly different from anything contained in 
the religious books that have thus far come down to 
us. 
When spoken, it will be the utterance of a high, courage- 
ous soul that will dare to set forth the revelation of man 
to God, even as in the past the religious books attempted 
to lay bare the revelation of God to man. It will be a 
word of law, not in the casuistic sense: only in the sense 
of the aspiring spirit that seeks the right mode of attain- 
ing to harmony with the whole order of the universe. It 
will be a word of prophecy, not within the soothsayer’s 
meaning: only in the sense that it will foretell the rewards 
and revenges of time in keeping with the laws of divine 
harmony. It will be a word vibrant with the spirit of 
venture, tinged with the pathos of the calm knowledge 
of cosmic frustration. It will be—dare one say it?—as 
though a God spoke co-equally with a God. 


THE GREAT UNFULFILLED 


“And now, Israel, what doth the 
Lord thy God ask of thee, but to 
fear the Lord thy God, and to 
walk in His ways, and to love 
Him, and to serve the Lord thy 
God with all thy heart and with 
all thy soul? ... Behold, the 
heaven and the heaven of heavens 
is the Lord’s thy God, the earth 
also and all that therein is. Only 
the Lord had a delight yin thy 
fathers to love them... . 


(Deuteronomy x, 12-15.) 


Tus is the Old Testament God, who speaks here in such 
tender beseeching accents. This is the dread demon of the 
desert, as maliciously depicted in rival theologies—wrath- 
ful, jealous and without merey—who employs language 
such as never passes between master and serf, but always 
between mothers and babes, or between plighted lovers. 
This is the stern spirit of the eternal Don’t, in the center 
of whose precarious paradise stands the Forbidden Tree: 
whose voice is thunder and whose glance is lightning, but 
who here softens His speech into an appealing vocal caress, 
into a plea, an almost timid request. This is the Finger 
of God that looms terribly over all life, like some ghostly 
giant freed from an ancient spell; that writes relentless 
orders in the blood of tortured hearts upon the scrolls of a 
dying world: but that points here with trembling gesture 
to a far Beyond, stretching past the imaginations of men, 
where waits the fulfillment of the first dream and last 
vision of the Unfulfilled God. . . 

And can you grasp the intensity of that divine yearning 
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which causes the Commander of the Hosts to appear in 
the réle of the Lover of the World: no longer issuing fiats, 
no longer threatening, no longer punishing; but pleading, 
coaxing, asking—almost begging? And can you feel in 
these pleading words the unutterable straining of the ever- 
lasting arms as they seek to enfold the whole universe, “the 
heaven and the heaven of heavens, the earth also and all 
that therein is,” in one ineffably hungry embrace? 

“What the Lord asketh of thee!” To the average re- 
ligious heart the picture of Man the Suppliant is familiar 
enough. Man, with his numerous wants, groveling before 
the Throne; his vain prayers filled on the one hand with 
cringing fear and on the other with the boldness that dares 
to demand everything, has long enough been the center of 
all pretentious theologies and pious practices. If the 
prayers of mortals, come from distressed hearts, were 
instinct with living souls, would not these desolate spirits 
of lost prayers fill all space with their futile plaint? The 
wail of lost prayers is a fitting vocal accompaniment to the 
picture of Man the Suppliant. But now we are shown a 
picture unfamiliar to the ordinary religious consciousness 
—the picture of God the Suppliant! God making His 
prayer to the obstinate heart of man, filling the hollow 
centuries with the ache of His unheard and unheeded 
supplication. Is there anyone to hear the prayer of a God ? 

We complain bitterly when our prayers fall upon the 
deaf ears of the universe and our expectations remain un- 
realized. But do we ever catch the echo of the prayers of 
our God as they fall upon the blunt human tympanum ? 
And do we ever consider that God nurses expectations of 
His own, waiting for their fulfillment through ages and 
zons of vain wishing 4 

We, of course, think of God as complete in Himself, as 
lacking nothing. The fullness of the world is His. What 
can a God wish, what can a God pray for? Dare we form- 
ulate the theme of the prayer of the God? Plainly, the 
theme is here formulated: for He who declares the fulness 
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of His own life in the heavens and in the earth utters in 
the same breath His longing and plea for the love of men! 
‘What does the Lord ask of thee, but to love Him?”: this 
is the burden of God’s prayer. . . 

To the highest religious experience man is known as 
the God-seeker. But is, even to the highest religious ex- 
perience, God known as the Man-seeker? One side of the 
universal problem is undoubtedly man’s need of God. Is 
not the other side: God’s need, God’s infinite hunger, for 
man? It has been said that man’s need is God’s oppor- 
tunity. But why not say: God’s need is man’s opportunity ? 

Man has written his need of God, his hunger for the 
Infinite, into the bibles for which he has always claimed 
divine source and sanction. But God has written His need 
of man, His hunger for the finite, into every part of the 
universe. Into everv star that gleams, into every flower 
that blooms. Into the tracery of every trembling leaf, into 
the scars and gashes of rocks and hillsides. For whom 
the story of stars and stones? For whom the gleam and 
glow of colors and lights? For whose ears and eyes, for 
whose heart and understanding, this vast unfoldment of 
the ‘universal drama representing through ages of travail 
the struggle between the forces of light and darkness? For 
whom—if not for man? And glaneing out upon the rich- 
ness and abundance of the life of the world, does it not 
seem to the thoughtful few that in all these things God 
endeavors to make himself understood, but almost in- 
variably fails? 

The creative drama on its material side, with its tri- 
umphant finale of physical forces conquered, brought to 
God a fulfillment which could have been but partial and 
fragmentary. For the creative drama of matter has its 
continuation in the historic drama of spirit, as represented 
in human progress. Here ideal forces wage war; here God 
seeks His complete fulfillment through the reign of love 
and justice. But in this territory darkness is not easily 
conquered, because here, for good and for ill, human pas- 
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sions hold sway. Therefore, the God who masters the 
heavens and the heaven of heavens does not master the 
heaven of the human heart. And, therefore, in order to 
gain this more important mastery, God must address His 
prayer to man, whose destiny alone, but not whose will, 
is in the Hand of God. For in the moral struggle God 
can win only through man. Conversely, where in this age- 
old conflict man fails, God too fails with and through man. 

Therefore, the heavens and the heaven of heavens brood 
with the divine yearning. Therefore, the earth aches with 
the burden of the suffering heart of God. Therefore, upon 
all things there lies the pathos of the desolate prayers of 
the Great Unfulfilled. 


TWO DREAMS 


“And he dreamed a dream and 
behold a ladder ... and behold 
the Lord stood above it.” 


(Genesis vii, 12-13.) 


WuEN limits are transcended, man dreams. When 
limits are accepted, man reasons. To dream is not to deny 
matter: it is to defy matter. We do not deny bars and 
bolts by breaking them; on the contrary, we thereby assert 
their reality: only, we defy them to hold us. A closed 
door is never an ultimate fact—perhaps not even in the 
consciousness of men imprisoned for life. Each door has 
a twin function: opening and shutting; and of the twain 
we esteem opening higher than shutting. Shutting a 
door may be a scientific necessity : but flinging it open with 
one daring gesture is a test of the power of faith and the 
emancipation of the soul. So are dreams, at their best and 
beautifullest, doors opening into the realm of faith- 
realities. 

There are doors beyond doors by which faith boldly 
enters, but before which logic timidly halts. Faith is a 
denial of that last door of ultimate material fact which 
science must necessarily come to. But to the believer that 
last door is the gate of heaven through which angels come 
and go. Our dreams may break daringly through all 
trammels, or they may ascend painfully, step by step: but 
always their nature is to mount upward until the highest 
dream of man is reached. And man’s highest dream is 
God. 

We buy dust and we sell dust. We eat dust and we 
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crave dust. The dust of our lives, stirred by our impatient 
feet, penetrates our eyes and nostrils until we are well- 
nigh choked and blinded by dust. Yet our truest aspira- 
tion is for the bracing tonic of pure air; yet we perceive 
behind the veil of dust the far radiance of a reality that 
sheds its light even upon the dust. It is only while dust 
is seen as dust that it hides God. The moment, however, 
we refuse to accept dust as a final fact, the very dust 
becomes transparent with God. Assurediy, it is to the 
undying glory of man that he never accepted dust itself as 
his god: rather did he early perceive in the material 
universe the hiding of God’s power. 

Nor did man arrive at his highest dream by painful 
steps; rather by a sheer upswing of his soul. Man soared 
before he learned to walk. He believed before he learned to 
know. He trusted before he learned to calculate. He 
prayed and prophesied before he learned to lecture scien- 
tifically. He was poet and prophet before he became 
philosopher and scientist. In our own time, having passed 
through the painful process of reasoning on the nature of 
the physical world, man is once again beginning to find his 
God: but what is this slow rediscovery of God, engaged in 
by a humanity thoroughly disenchanted with the abortive 
victories of science, compared with that first impetuous 
wooing of the heights by which the primitive soul in its 
childlike trust reached up to Him who stood above the 
ladder! God is man’s young dream, more beautiful than 
seasoned thought trying to climb methodically rung for 
rung: more beautiful in its intuitive flight by so much as 
the dawn is more beautiful than the day. . . 

Tell me not that the age of faith must yield to the age 
of science, just as dawn must flee before victorious day; 
and that a return of faith means retrogression, since 
science alone spells progress: for in all the progressive 
ages so-called there never was anything quite so noble as 
that youthful daring of man’s spirit which early broke 
the fetters of materiality and sought freedom in this 
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grand dream of God the creator, lover of the world, man’s 
father and friend. 

Ill-equipped and naked, man stood facing this stupend- 
ous world. He had no eye with which to sweep the 
distances, no strength to pit against the overwhelming 
natural forces. But within him there stirred the germ of 
something stronger than death, something more vital than 
matter. This something within him, once it appeared, was 
not destined ever to vanish. From the earliest time man 
has found in God the only possible meaning of existence, 
the only possible solution of the problem of his being; 
and to-day, it is still his dream of God, of a loving Spirit 
overlooking this world, that lends color to his life. Be 
neath the golden shimmer of this dream Beauty appears 
more beautiful, Truth appears truer, and Goodness itself 
far more excellent. In the parlance of religion, Beauty 
is the delight of God, Truth His sealring, and Goodness 
His image. Scientific terminology may be more precise, 
in the schoolroom sense; but never so touching, never so 
vital and meaningful as this way of speaking of God and 
His threefold manifestation. The world, being God’s 
world, is thus presented as a poem, not a powerhouse; an 
eternal song, not a clattering workshop: and, mere 
mechanism being banished to the textbooks, from the 
heights and the hollows, from the seas and the skies, there 
is reflected in fadeless beauty man’s imperishable dream 
of God. 

But the picture has a reverse side. If we dare to say 
that God is the highest dream of man, is it too daring to 
assert that man is the highest dream of God? Dare we 
penetrate so far into the designs of God as to say that He 
makes all creation to mount up and into the life of man, 
so that through man all things may be enhanced in 
significance? Dare we declare that while Gud wove into 
the texture of His dream birds and flowers and all that 
glows with color and rings with song, He placed at the 
very center of His dream man comprehending the beauti- 
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ful, man striving for ultimate perfection, man growing into 
Godlikeness ? 

Admit at any event that it is a dream fit for a God, this 
dream of a creature of flesh and blood becoming trans- 
formed into the ideal pattern of the divine. Human life, 
at any event, is not merely such stuff as dreams are made 
of, but as the dream of a God is fashioned of. And if, 
indeed, man feeds the web of his human dream of God 
into the fabric of God’s world, until one cannot look at 
the delicate tracing of leaf or petal without recognizing 
therein the man-made strands of that dream: may it not 
also be true that God feeds the web of His divine dream of 
man into the fabric of man’s world, until one sees its 
mysterious strands in the passion of the human soul, and 
in the struggles of history—in the faces of men, in the 
tears of women, and in the smile of babes ? 

In all the universe there are but two central facts: The 
one is man’s dream of God; the other, God’s dream of 
man. These two dreams are similar to each other, like 
companion birds that beat the air with kindred wings. 
Even so, above the tumult of the earth, in the chill heights 
of heaven, these two dreams have been seeking each other, 
calling to each ether, wooing each other, across the endless 
desolation of the universal emptiness. Ages pass, and 
still the twain do not meet. But they know each other: 
and their far keen call fills the world with music. Some 
day these companion dreams will meet, and as their wing- 
tips touch, the thrill of that meeting will run from sky 


to sky. 


LITTLE BY LITTLE 


“And the Lord thy God will put 
out those nations before thee lit- 
tle by little.” 


(Deuteronomy vii, 22.) 


“M’at m’at”—little by little! There is something in the 
very sound of these words calculated to soothe the most 
impetuous spirits; something the very rhythm of which 
seems to be timed to a melody too vast for human ears. 
How little can mortal man, whose life is but a tick of the 
clock in God’s eternal timepiece, brook the pangs of delay; 
how eager is he for quick results, for a speedy fulfillment 
of all his wishes! But when man in his impatience would 
skip the intermediate steps which God interposes between 
desire and realization, all the voices of nature speak to him 
in unison: “M’at m’at—little by little!’ Like the patter 
of baby-feet across the floor—first intimation of the pain- 
fully slow efforts whereby man is to stride across the earth 
—do these words come to us in our most impulsive mo- 
ments, gently insistent like the refrain of a song: “M’at 
mat—little by little!” 

“Tittle by little” is the refrain of the song of creation. 
When in early spring the tender-green leaves begin to 
sprout, how eagerly do they seem to thrust themselves 
forward into space in order to drink their fill of air and 
sunshine: but all the while one may read in the fine 
tracery of their veinlets: “Little by little!” Little by 
little spring will wear into summer, and immaturity grow 
into maturity. Little by little the sunbeams will kiss the 
glad thrill of life into each small cell; little by little the 
breezes will waft their balm into each growing fiber; 
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little by little the clouds will pour their liquid blessing _ 
into each thirsty root: until all the possibilities of the 
young leaf are unfolded and its pale tints deepen, as if 
into self-confidence and self-possession. Patiently the sun 
will return to the east each morning; patiently the winds 
will veer about on their endless circuit; patiently the 
clouds will ascend from sea to sky in order to nurse the 
urge of growth shooting through the tree here below: but 
in the meantime, the soft raindrops will sing in their 
tender pit-a-pat: “Little by little!” 

And if we hark back to the first spring of the world- 
birth, we hear this selfsame refrain sing out of the heart 
of thundering Chaos. For countless sons vaporous 
masses of worlds in the making were whirling about in 
the scarce-defined immensities, but during all that time 
less time they were dancing to the tune of “Little by 
little!” When scientists burrow down to the deep places 
of the earth in order to study the sacred scriptures hewn 
by God Himself into the stranfied tablets of stone (the 
oldest Tablets of the Testimony), there too they read in 
the runes of the rocks the ancient refrain: “Little by 
little!” They read the romance of now extinct species 
in the fossilized annals of the long-flown past; they scan 
the epic of the primeval jungle in the dark archives of the 
coal mines: but out of all this fossil world, in which a life 
that once was and a light that once shone is wondrously 
stored up, there chimes forth the everlasting melody: 
“Little by little!” And the living forests above this buried 
world, waving their green trophies, take up this song, 
like an army marching under banners; and, while each 
tree-stem adds ring to ring in yearly renewals, the winds 
blowing through the branches intone in deep choral notes: 
“Little by little!” 

The rune-reading men of science know not exactly how 
many thousands of years had passed by before the olden 
jungles were turned into black sunshine; nor can they 
tell if some distant upheaval within the earth will not 
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sweep the now swaying boughs into the subterranean 
caverns, there to meet the same dark fate as the vanished 
jungles of aforetime: but this they know, that it required 
the tremendous pressure of unconscionable ages to bring 
about the transformation of sticks into stone. Pressure of 
such immensity as could be gauged only on God’s scales! 
Yet still greater pressure, exerted through still longer 
periods, was required to change black coal into white 
diamond: though the vain woman decked with these 
shining crystals knows it not, the golden beams once drunk 
by the green leaves awaked to new splendor in the 
sparkling gems. But what infinite patience went toward 
the making of coal and crystal! Not by a single utter- 
ance, and not at a single stroke of His creative power, did 
God call forth out of the void these miracles of warmth 
and worth, God subdued, husbanded and distributed His 
limitless power over the travailing centuries, in order 
that all things in the heights as in the depths might join 
in the soft-voiced chorus:.“‘Little by little!” 

And when from universal nature we turn to human 
nature, and press our ears close to the mortal bosom to 
listen to the music of man’s heart, once again we hear the 
pulsating refrain: “Little by little!” If it takes the pro- 
longed pressure of the rocks to produce gems out of coal, 
it takes the intense pressure of all the forces of life to 
produce aman. Manhood is the sparkling gem formed out 
of baser materials by the persistent stress to which God 
subjects a soul. The greatest work of God is the making 
of souls: and souls are long in the making. Very often 
the combined processes of history are made to extend over 
centuries untold, so that unbeknown to men a personality 
may appear at some critical period, and by his appearance 
shed a light upon the throes of the ages. Tell me not that 
human beings are at times shocked into superior manhood 
by sudden revelations of the divine: for no man can give 
an account of the long course of preparation going on in 
the silent life of the universe, far out of the reach of 
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human knowledge, before a man of surpassing excellence 
can bless this earth by his presence. The work of God in 
man is never perfect, never securely established, until 
souls have undergone a gradual process of ripening. God 
ripens a soul even as He ripens a fruit: He commands His 
light to shine upon the fruit and His dew to refresh it; 
and, similarly, nothing will bring the soul to such maturity 
as the subfle stress of divine influences playing upon it 
unawares. Moreover, what is true of the individual soul 
holds true of the soul of the race. Looking back upon the 
course traversed by mankind, we despair; looking forward, 
we may gather fresh courage. The ripening process is 
going on visibly before our eyes. The human mind is 
constantly in the making. The human character, thrown 
in the crucible of history, is constantly refining. We have 
no right to assume that human nature as we know it is 
final; rather must we believe that there slumber in man 
latent possibilities which God in His own way is even now 
endeavoring to rouse and summon into being. Therefore, 
when we press our ears close to the ground and listen to 
the cadence of marching feet on the highway of humanity, 
we may hear the measured beat of the recurrent song: 
“M’at m’at—little by little!’ 


THE THIRD PARTY 


“For God doth know that in the 
day ye eat thereof, then your eyes 
shall be opened, and ye shall be 
as gods, knowing good and evil.” 


(Genesis iii, 5.) 


In the beginning there was Thought. Then there was 
Desire. Lastly there was Will. And the Thought which 
was God wearied of brooding for unconscionable sons 
over the void. And the Desire which was locked behind 
the eyelids of the Creative Dream ached for its own 
fulfillment in Love. And the Will which was the womb 
of all power yet-to-be strained av its own self-contained 
intensity and strove to burst forth. Thus Thought kindled 
into Desire, and Desire solidified into Will: and thus was 
the Word! 

Thus He who is without form created manifold forms 
within which His Thought and Desire and Will should 
have their infinite play. Out of the intensity of His 
yearning He created objects for His Love. He clothed 
Himself in starshine; He donned a diadem of moonbeams; 
and He made His Thought to travel across the immensities 
in the rays of suns without number. He wrapped Himself 
in the green garments of the flowering earth, embroidered 
with many colors, and His Love took shape in all things 
that grow and blow. His Will leaped forth in shooting 
star and wandering planet: it danced on the feet of 
Behemoth; it swam through the deep on the fins of 
Leviathan; it fluttered through the air on the wings of 
giant Bats. Wherever light shone, wherever colors 
glowed, wherever life moved, the First Dream projected 
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itself into a reality more tangible if not more real than 
the vision of a slumbering God. . . 

Thus began the Venture. Thus the Dreamer of the 
Void dashed forward on His immortal way. It was a way 
which led along the invisible track of worlds and universes, 
through set changes of the revolving seasons, through 
births and eternal re-births: and there were agonizing 
deaths in every sere leaf, and there were passionate self- 
renewals in every blushing spring, and there were thrills 
of endless delight in the twitter of new-born birdlings and 
the flicker of new-born starlets. . . 

Nevertheless, the Traveler who journeyed along the 
way of His ancient dream was still unsatisfied, restless, 
half-fulfilled. What venture was this which was so fixed 
‘n every detail—so foretellable? Precisely mapped out 
was the course of the shining orbs in the heavens: every- 
thing, from the circling of the suns to the veering of the 
winds and the alternation of the seasons, was subject to 
inviolate law. It was like nothing so much as a huge clock- 
work, the toy of some child-giant, that could never get out 
of order and was chiming out the same eternally re- 
current tune. 

And He who had peopled the primeval darkness with 
His dream of a world that should be the image of His 
Thought, the object of His Desire, and the vehicle of His 
Will, became aware that He was still walking as if only 
half-awake: as if the eyelids behind which the vision of a 
slumbering God had been locked were only half-opened, 
as if the Creative Dream had scarcely fledged and were 
fluttering on untried wings. in the universal vastnesses. . 

And He knew that not until another eyelid opened in 
wonderment upon His incomplete work could His dream 
gain the wing and attain to the full release of its power; 
that not until His vision was reborn in another conscious- 
ness, through another life, which to His own life and 
consciousness would be as the image in the lake is to the 
moon in the sky, or as the trembling beam in the pool is 
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to the stars of the night—not until His reflection was 
placed over against Him, enhancing His own essence by a 
lesser entity, yet in its paler cast none the less divine— 
could He fulfill Himself and enter upon the true venture, 
accompanied by a fellow-traveler, a fellow-dreamer, a 
sharer in the progressive task of creation. 

And thus was Adam—man. And thus was Mind— 
consciousness. And thus was Eve—woman. And thus 
was the recasting of strength into sweetness, of rude 
power into tenderness and beauty. And thus was Heart— 
love. . . 

And then, when out of the clay More-than-clay was 
born, and two pairs of eyes gazed in astonishment at God’s 
world-garden, the Ancient Dreamer knew that the Venture 
had begun in all earnest. <A third element had come upon 
the scene, not altogether calculable, not absolutely under 
the control of the Masfer-inechanic. An element more 
wayward than the chance gust of the wind, more un- 
certain than the colored bubble that dies in the spray cast 
up by the sea tides, more varied than the changing cloud 
scapes on a summer day. It shall be an endless source of 
surprise, this human element—the embodiment of the 
unexpected. For good or ill, these erect, ensouled animals 
shall determine their own course on the globe they are to 
inhabit. Their eyes shall be opened and they shall be 
as gods—even as Himself: the measure of all things, 
plumbing the deep places of the earth and resolutely 
sealing the heights; but always in ways unaccountable, 
unpredictable. God knew that they could never be pre- 
cisely as the image in the lake, or as the trembling beam 
in the pool—a faithful though feeble copy: in this alone 
must they bv their own choice as by the compulsion of their 
nature match Him and become as His reflection, suggest- 
ing rather than portraying Him—in their creative free 
dom and in their daring onward way. What would that 
way be? Could God more than foresee‘ Could He 
predetermine? God knew that Freedom must be the first 
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condition of the heroic venture to which Man was called, 
though the game must always be played according to 
stringent rules. 

When Thought and Will and Desire uttered their 
triune birth-cry in the Word that was in the beginning, 
God found Himself facing matter obedient to every bent 
of His creative energy. “And it was so!” was the refrain 
of the song of the morning stars in the first dawn. But 
when the Word became not merely flesh but soul, and 
Man was born as the last fulfillment of the First Dream, 
as the Third Party to the creative emprise, God found 
Himself facing a being not so amenable, whose very 
obedience would be accorded in sovereign fashion—a being 
whose supreme right it would be, according to his knowl- 
edge of good and evil, to pass judgment on the Great 
Work itself. Man might become the critic of his Maker, 
the sharp censor of God’s way with the world. He might 
in Job-like curses hurl his defiance at the incompre- 
hensible skies, and in a last dying blasphemy still assert 
the dignity of his inalienable manhood. Could God pre- 
vent this? Though God said of His world “it was good,” 
might not man say: it is evil ? 

Will he say so? But that will be for the greater glory 
of the Venture. 


THE ETERNAL MUST 


“And all the people answered to- 
gether and said, All that the Lord 
hath spoken we will do.” 


(Exodus xix, 8.) 


Wuew God was about to give the Law on Mount Sinai, a 
rabbinic legend tells, He went the rounds of the nations of 
the world offering the new revelation to each, but each re- 
fused in turn. Every nation approached gave a character- 
istic reply, in keeping with its life and individuality; but 
all of them agreed that the Torah threatened to undermine 
the very foundation of their national existence. The Torah 
was too revolutionary to be accepted by them. Their games, 
their sports, their killings, their greeds and lusts, could 
not be continued under the proposed new dispensation. 
No new thing in the history of human progress that a 
revelation should prove a revolution. 

To the nations of the world was given the freedom of 
choice, and they chose meanly. They would not and 
could not accept the divine law with its insistent Do and 
Don’t. They were repelled by the categorical imperatives 
thundered from the heavens, afraid of the inexorable 
nature of the Eternal Must. 

The Eternal Must, the moral exclamation-mark flaming 
in the pentecostal skies, was not for them. They who 
believed in force ruthlessly employed, who reveled in blood- 
shed and oppression, who did not mind wading through 
rivers of tears and gore in order to encompass their dire 
purpose: how could such gentry accept the binding, com- 
pelling word of God? They were bade to do justly and 
love mercy; to cherish truth above all things; to put away 
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coveting and the pride of possession; to respect both 
property and persons, and not to violate the sanctities of 
the individual life; to worship in truth a Power above the 
might of the tyrant: how could they heed such a Word 
coming from such a God? Many a time and oft did the 
same flaming sign appear in the heavens, but the conquer- 
ing nations refused as of yore. The ancient legend came 
true. War and universal carnage broke loose among 
peoples who knew not God, nor cared to obey the Eternal 
Must. ‘‘In this sign we are conquered!” they cried, while 
looking up heavenward and killing lustily on. . . 

Yet, not all the blood wantonly spilled can extinguish 
the blazing sign. Above the cruelties of men there still 
flames the Eternal Must. Above the din of greed-caused 
wars there still thunders the Word: “I am the Lord thy 
God! Thou shalt not covet! Thou shalt not kill!!” 


* * * 


One staunch upholder of the Eternal Must, one living 
echo of the word divine, God always had. When God 
offered the Torah to Israel, so another legend tells, He 
left them no freedom of choice, at least not as freedom 
is usually understood. God turned the mountain over 
them, threatening to crush them under its weight. “If 
ye accept the Torah,” said God, “well and good: but if 
not, here shall ye find your grave!” And Israel, scarce 
freed from the yoke of Egypt and promised a larger 
freedom in the spirit, accepted the yoke of the law. 
Israel accepted the Faith, whose first act was literally to 
move a mountain. 

Israel accepted, not from ignoble fear, but rather be- 
cause in the act of tilting the mountain over them they 
recognized the initial gesture of a religion whose essence 
was a stern but kindly discipline of life, an insistence upon 
the majesty and compelling force of law. ‘There is no 
languid romantic lure in the robust strength of law. There 
is no sweetly coaxing voice in the thunder. And God 
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spoke through the lightning and through the Law. 
Through thunder and Torah. God did not promise eternal 
reward to Israel on the day the newly freed slaves stood 
trembling at the foot of the mountain. When He rent 
His heavens asunder, on the day of the great revelation, 
it was not to show the people a painted paradise with 
gates of pearl. He rolled up His clouds, He flashed 
His lightnings, He shook the everlasting hills, He 
bent the rivers out of their courses and made the uni- 
verse vocal with mighty peals: what wonder that the 
nations of the world refused, as they still refuse, to 
accept this stern, all-too heroic revelation of a revolu- 
tionary God ? 

They had been accustomed to gods who could be pacified 
and propitiated. They had been accustomed to a religion 
that was but a weapon in their armament. Is it any dif- 
ferent to-day? Is religion aught else in the life of the 
latter-day nations than an additional piece of ordnance, 
with God conceived as being on the side of the mightiest 
guns? But on Sinai there spoke a God who promised 
nothing to a people who promised all. He spoke in the 
sacred name of duty, while they answered in the name of 
loving obedience. Thus was promulgated this startling 
religion—a religion not of rights and rewards (the 
shibboleth of modern democracies), but of duties and 
devotions, of which Israel has been the doughty champion 
through the ages. 

And Israel always understood that the menacingly 
tilted mountain was the graphic symbol of this world- 
redeeming religion. The whole universe of mountains 
and men, of stars and souls, combines to demand of all a 
certain generous compliance making for coherence: in 
short, obedience. The mountain that was divinely moved 
in defiance of the established order of nature, so that men 
might be moved to work ever more faithfully for the right 
ordering and integration of life, was the dramatically 
vivid symbol of the Eternal Must. And while God’s 
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thunder continued pealing in the Jewish heart through the 
ages, there came to this hard-beset people the mystic word 
containing the fullness of life’s wisdom: ‘Man, thou must 
—thou must!” 

¥ * * 

And God’s thunder has been pealing ever since the days 
of Sinai to all mankind: “Man, thou must—thou must!” 
Life and religion, religion and life; duty and moral 
daring; and the heroic passion that is behind life’s duties 
and devotions, are all summed up and closely interlinked 
in the Eternal Must. 

“Perforce thou livest!” said an old sage, “Perforce 
thou believest!”” says the prophet. 

For Mount Sinai is everywhere, and everywhere God 
tilts the mountain over His children, compelling them to 
believe, to trust, to accept, and to say Yes to life with all 
its perplexities and doubts. Everywhere Eternity speaks 
to man of the Law which is the one fixed point in a 
world of flux, which no one dares break with impunity, 
which no one can break: for it ig everywhere: in the 
heavens above as in the hearts below. Everywhere there 
is a Someone, or a Something, whose vast suggestions, 
mighty in their insistence but tender in their implications, 
none can escape. And revelations have not ceased, for 
they cannot cease; but these newer revelations disclose new 
phases and new applications rather than new truths and 
new laws, for they all necessarily center in the same Must: 
while God still marches through the world offering the 
Torah to all mankind, waiting with infinite patience till 
someone feels the divine compulsion upon him. . . 

Freedom? “Our freedom is to be bound.” Our free- 
dom is to fulfill the law of our being. Our freedom is the 
freedom of the fish swimming with beautiful glistening 
scales and beautiful dancing motions through the water 
which is their element. Even so does the soul swim in an 
eternal ocean of faith, knowing that there is happiness and 
fulfillment in its cool restful depths, while death awaite 
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him who prefers to sun himself in the transitory glare and 
glamor of the sands on the beach. For this world is 80 
built that here all things compel men to believe, and, 
believing, to live in the Master of the Eternal Must. 


THE OVER-WORTH 


“Ye shall be holy: for I the Lord 
your God am holy.” 


(Leviticus xix, 2.) 


Hotness defies definition. Near as it is to the heart 
that feels its sheer essence by the aid of the deepest 
intuition, it is far removed from the mind that would 
seek to imprison it in a network of clear-wrought proposi- 
tions. Add all the known perfections—mental, moral and 
spiritual—together: and the sum of them will not yet 
yield holiness. There will still remain a mysterious some- 
thing not included, a thing without name, a subtle quality, 
an impalpable substance; perhaps, an ‘overlying bloom 
or an overtone of the spirit: and that is, or therein lies, 
holiness. It is like the intangible soul of beauty exhaling 
itself in sweet fragrant breath, hidden in the cup of a 
surpassingly fair flower. Our definitions and syllogisms 
can make but a poor net in which to catch this subtle 
breath blowing through the world, and creating eternal 
worth everywhere. 

Worth—that is the word. Holiness is worth, supreme 
worth—Worth writ large. All other worths are contained 
in it; but it is not contained in them. It is that which 
gives meaning to all else that the best men deem worthful. 
It is that which binds all worthfulness into one consistent 
whole, for it does not tolerate separation. It is the 
organic hyphen combining all creation into unity, making 
possible the rapt vision of seer and poet: the image and 
type of ineffable divine harmony. Holiness is this worth 
of worths—this Overworth. 
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Now, the discovery of worth in the world has always 
been a rather risky adventure, as moralists have found out 
long ago—an adventure ever trembling on the brink of 
failure. For worth cannot be realized in fact and act, 
only in aspiration. It is the ideal pattern in our mind; 
in a way, only a mirage, an illusion: but a mirage which 
never dissolves, an illusion ever before us. We travel 
toward this magic view suspended in thin air, bearing in 
our heart the haunting sense of worth in the world: and, 
as we press further with the strength drawn from the sight 
of our soul, the vision recedes with our advance but never 
vanishes. We add the gold of our dreams to the shining 
mist in the distance; we use the far-away haze as a screen 
on which to paint our heavenly Jerusalem: yet, we do not 
regard all this a vain appearance to be dispersed by the 
slightest gust of chance; rather, for all its floating un- 
certainty, we deem it the dawn-flush of a brighter morrow. 

But what keeps this dawn-flush, this vague mirage of an 
almost impossible hope, in our skies? Why, though we 
discover it nowhere on earth, amidst the palpable realities, 
does it not dissolve from view? It is our faith that keeps 
it there. It is our faith that prevents the dim outlines of 
our vision from disintegrating under the heaviest on- 
slaughts of reality. Therefore is the discovery of worth a 
risky adventure, ever threatened by failure and frustra- 
tion: for faith is in its essence, not a meek acquiescence, 
but an hazardous venture. The believing soul is the true 
knight-errant of the world. 

When this knight-errant goes forth on the perilous quest 
of worth, is the grail easily found? Is it not far to seek ? 
Is there worth in this brown earth of ours, which mothers 
and murders us with equal indifference? Is there worth 
in the blue skies with their exasperating emptiness and 
muteness? Is there worth in the coldly revolving stars 
with their still, mysterious air, as if they held the secret 
of our destinies but refused to reveal it? Where is worth ¢ 
In rocks and rills? In this gaudy show of being with its 
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riot of color and form, unceasingly groaning with life and 
lives only to die? Or is there worth in the heart of the 
man you and I know, with its loves that are but the other 
side of its hatreds, its creature lusts that struggle—but 
oh, so helplessly!—to rise above themselves? Is there 
worth in all this bleakness and blindness of living where 
cries go unanswered, where the relentless pressure of un- 
knowing and unseeing forces crushes the best of us? 

And suppose the quest is not altogether fruitless: 
suppose that here and there, in fleeting moments snatched 
from the surrounding monotonous ubiquity, or in fitful 
gleams shining from just a few faces (the faces of flowers 
and of children; and of men and women, when they are 
most flower-and-child-like), the knight-errant perceives a 
bare hint or intimation of beauty unshadowed by sense, or 
of goodness unclouded by use, or of truth unvarnished by 
fear, such as might relieve for a brief spell the dreadful 
scene—suppose all this: but where is that supreme worth 
which would gather up all these stray wandering beams 
of worth into a central sun so brilliant and so like unto 
a diadem of glory, as not to adorn merely the parts but to 
crown the whole appalling scene? Can our knight-errant 
find this all-justifying, all-reconciling Overworth ? 

It is precisely at this point that the soul, by one tre- 
mendous act of faith, lays hold of the grail and ideally 
finds Worth, nay, Overworth, through the affirmation of 
holiness. And although in all this wide world there is no 
trace, either in the dust of the ground or in the stardust 
of the skies, of the footprints of the Holy-one, holiness 
exists, for it lives as an ideal, as a pathetic dream, in the 
soul of man: and although holiness cannot be fully 
realized, all the world may be made to travel toward it as 
to a shining goal; and although it cannot be fully lived, it 
can be implied in every lift of the hand, in every lift of 
the mind. 

Why believe in it? If it is not found in the land of the 
living, and if the abyss says, It is not in me, and if the 
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sea says, It is not with me, how dare we affirm neverthe- 
less that it is somewhere? But we do affirm that it is 
somewhere, for without it—at all events in the religious 
view of the world—nothing, either goodness or truth or 
even beauty, could have any meaning whatsoever. And 
just as science requires some hypothesis to work on, so 
holiness is the working hypothesis of religion—an hypo- 
thesis implied in everything we design or do. But it is 
more tremendously real than any hypothesis of science, 
for it is demonstrable not in cold facts but in living souls. 
It is the constant implication of holiness by living, aspiring 
souls; it is the steady identification of the whole life with 
the transcendent cause of holiness, which must furnish 
the patient demonstration of the reality of holiness. And 
it is this that renders human lives, which must necessarily 
fall short of holiness, so meaningful and eternally worthful. 
In all the world nothing is quite so daring as the self- 
identification of finite man with the cause of the infinite 
and holy God. But man dares to aim so high, because in 
all the world there is no nook or corner where holiness 
may have an abiding place, except the hidden recesses of 
the human soul. For in the human soul alone is the 
hiding of holiness, and there alone in the source of that 
Overworth which heroically defies dust and death. 


WHEN A MAN APPEARS 


“Jacob went near and rolled the 
stone from the well’s mouth and 
watered the flock of Laban his 
mother’s brother.” 


(Genesis xxix, 10.) 


WHEREVER and whenever a man—a real man—appears, 
the whole scene changes. There and then creation begins 
anew. The world was not, the world is not, the world must 
ever be on the point of becoming. History commences 
afresh. Every moment is a birth-moment. The repeti- 
tions, the cycles, the underlying samenesses of the cosmic 
processes and of human experience, are evident enough to 
the most superficial observer. And your pessimist, who 
pounces upon the eternal recurrences of life as evidences 
of the gloomy fact that all existence is broken on the 
Wheel, may derive whatever satisfaction he can from 
shouting that the caveman is not dead, but is resurrected: 
he now lives in a mansion and wears dress-clothes. The 
truth is that at the lowest terms the mansion is an improve- 
ment upon the cave and the smoothly woven coat upon the 
animal skin. 

Everywhere, in infinite variations, new accents are 
heard, new glimpses seen, new avenues of richer and finer 
living opened up. To the blunt perception these new 
variations, shadings, fore-glimmerings, are too subtle to 
imply genuine novelty. To the sensitive heart alone the 
most infinitesimal changes contain an infinitude of mean- 
ings, each bearing the glad surprise of a new heaven and 
a new earth. Once again the young God is marching 
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through His old world, to refresh it with a magic touch 
here, to rejuvenate it with a divine caress there: and the 
shining dust of His feet is like the golden powder on the 
wings of a butterfly. But who is it walks with Him in the 
gold and the shine, visible to all eyes? A Man—a man 
writ large. 

Wherever and whenever a.man appears, old customs, 
old ingrained habits, old*outworn ways of doing things, 
crumble away as though they had never been. Life’s 
lazy shepherds have no time to recover from their stupor, 
before the stony obstacle is removed by the predestined 
man, new riches uncovered welling up from the depths, 
and new possibilities of freedom and mastery exhibited 
with astonishing naturalness and ease. Without fuss or 
fluster, with an instinctive dominancy that keeps us spell- 
bound, he takes hold of a difficult situation, gives it an 
unexpected turn, and ere men become aware of what 
exactly has taken place they dimly divine that this man 
had come straight from the councils of heaven, bringing 
with him the mystic word that opens all doors and reveals 
all hidden treasures. 

But what is most marvelous is that the change wrought 
in a moment is not merely for the moment. It is not a 
mere passing incident, which allows a return to the old 
ways of sloth and self-indulgence: but it is a real event, 
transforming and permanent, with results that abide even 
though the man himself disappear at the conclusion of his 
task. The wonder of it is how a man triumphantly sways 
men, and stirs up in them the slumbering faculties which 
but for him would never respond to the lure of life’s 
divine surprises. The energizing of many souls by just 
one soul is the great marvel of history. To perform a 
much-needed task is in itself admirable: but to perform it 
so that through it a shaft of light shall penetrate into the 
dullest mind, and abide there as a divine illumination, a 
troubling prophetic spark that seeks to break through the 
opaqueness of the common clay: this is more than ad- 
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mirable. It is adorable and awe-inspiring, and it alone is 
the characteristic mission of the God-sent man. 

Such a man is an anarch, a glorified one; and his law- 
lessness is better, more clearly life-affirming by its very 
riot of expression, than all the rigid laws in codes and 
easebooks. Such a man is a law unto himself, and, there- 
fore, unto others. He legislates for all life. The law he 
writes, the law he 7s, he engraves in the tablets of life, 
leaving its record in the heart of the generations. 
Supremely self-sufficient, he is sufficient unto others: rely- 
ing upon himself, he is the reliance of everybody. Dif- 
ficult it may seem that they who are a law to themselves 
should on that very score become a law unto all; well-nigh 
impossible that any mere human should enjoy such 
splendid freedom. But the man-writ-large writes law be 
cause he is law; in very truth, he alone can write laws for 
men who in himself is the whole of the law. So what 
appears at first as splendid freedom turns out, like all 
liberty, to be circumscribed and bound fast by law—the 
law of such a man’s true being, whose source is divine. 

This is only saying that such a man is creative, and 
every creative faculty has an inner aspect—law; and an 
outer—freedom. In the exercise of his creative power 
every great man appears to revel in the happy abandon 
of electrically discharged energies; but he knows best in 
what irresistible compulsion this outward air of abandon 
has its stressful source and wellspring. All mastery has 
at its hidden root some glorified obedience: in fact, all 
mastery is glorified obedience. What appears as anarchy, 
and expresses itself as autonomy, is grounded in a nomos 
so profound that it has its fountainhead there where, in 
the deep places of the world, the secret operations of 
eternity have the hiding of their power. A real man 
knows this: knows how to set himself in accord with 
eternity’s immutable purposes; knows that he alone can 
master who can obey. If he determines others, it is be 
cause he is self-determined: but he alone knows under 
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what noble obligation his Self enjoys the privilege of 
strenuous freedom. Few men are nobly self-determined : 
overtly creatures of convention, following the dictates of 
respectability, they are secretly slaves to their whims and 
passions. They cannot be taken as examples of glorified 
obedience to the self. But let the truly self-determined 
man come upon the scene, and he will cast his spell upon 
all mankind, while casting-all the world in the mold of his 
spirit. 

Therefore, the appearance of a man is the only authentic 
miracle. It is the supreme event in nature. There is no 
doubting this miracle, for all life attests its genuineness. 
There is no belittling this event, for all events, and all 
history, march forward only to meet and find their last 
meaning in this crowning event. For through it, through 
this divine incarnation, the forces of nature struggle up 
into freedom. Heavy is nature, weighted down by the 
burden of matter: and even while her forces gallop with 
iron-shod feet along the road of the world venture, they 
must needs drag the heavy harness of causation on their 
predetermined course. And although here and there a 
light breeze dancing among the leaves, or a gleam of light 
playing on white cloudlets, proclaims nature’s pathetic 
struggle for freedom, still the limits of her liberty are all 
too narrowly drawn. Not until a true Man appears, all 
her processes ascending into him as their last result and 
justification, does nature obtain full freedom—and that 
through him. Then the deadweight is rolled away as if by 
a magic stroke, and out of the depth the world’s fresh life 
wells up—living waters from the fountain of the young 
God’s eternal youth. 


MAN AS BUILDER 


“And look that thou make them 
after their pattern, which was 
showed thee in the mount.” 


(Haodus xxv, 40.) 


Tue pattern is in the mount. The ideal is on the heights. 
But the building is in the valley. The real is here below. 
Is the ideal to be dragged down to the common level? No; 
but the real must aspire toward the ideal. In almost 
every noble structure erected by man this thought is 
symbolized in some outward shape. In gabled roof, in 
spire and pinnacle, in arch and dome, man’s upward 
aspiration is fitly bodied forth. Man builds high, because 
the spirit within him seeks the heights. He builds the 
house above the hovel, the tower above the city, the castle 
above the mount: and when he has reached there, he goes 
higher and builds—in the air! Higher than any structure 
he erects is that thought which, reaching out of his mind, 
outsoars the ultimate star. 

Man is preéminently a Builder. As builder he is God’s 
noblest creature. For he builds not merely with his hands, 
but first and foremost in and with his mind. He builds 
after the ideal pattern woven of sheer air fragrant with the 
breath of things-to-be. As such he stands alone. The 
bird builds her nest in the branches, but that home.of song 
is born out of unconscious instinct. The beaver builds his 
palace, guided by the universal wisdom in which it has its 
unknowing share. The bees build their hive, but no vision 
of the soul prompts their unseeing skill, Man alone 
builds to pattern. The whole world is but raw material 
for his enterprise: but whatever other material he builds 
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into his structure, he builds his mind-stuff into every 
edifice he erects. And when stone and mortar no longer 
suffice to give material shape to his vision, he builds on 
the solid insubstantialities of the spirit. Bricks without 
straw he cannot make: but when at his noblest he dis- 
penses with both bricks and straw and builds his most 
enduring house, not upon sand, but upon—stardust. . . 

Has he learned his first lesson from nature’s builders ? 
At all events, he is no mere imitator. If it is true that 
there is no human structure but has its prototype some 
where in nature, it is no less true that man is no mere 
copyist of nature’s patterns. The pattern he builds after 
must be looked for not in forest or field, but in the region 
of the spirit. It is a pattern in the mountain of revelation, 

-and revelation means revolution. Man as builder is 
revolutionary. Things as they are do not appeal to him, 
he must needs surpass them: he must build higher and 
better than anything made by the blind natural forces. 
Man as builder represents the insistent refusal of the 
venturesome soul to accept existing conditions as final 
realities. The ideal alone satisfies him, though he knows 
that he cannot satisfy the ideal. His hardest effort is to 
approximate the ideal as nearly as possible. Whatever 
he produces can be but the symbol of the greater things 
that live in his mind. Around the visible construction, be 
it house or palace, tower or tabernacle, there hangs an 
aura of invisible aspiration wherein shines the true being 

‘of man the builder. 

Nature’s builders build out of their immediate wants. 
But man, even in his crudest effort, goes beyond the needs 
of the moment. He builds not only for use but for beauty; © 
for his spirit will ever struggle out of use into beauty. He 
builds not only for comfort but for delight. He builds 
not only for to-day but for tomorrow. He constantly adds 
something impalpable to the tangible materials: and it is 
this Something that makes manifest the overflow of his 
life from between narrow physical limits into broad 
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spiritual realms. He adds love to the house and calls it a 
home. He adds righteousness to the city and calls it a 
community. He adds truth to a red-brick pile and calls 
it a school. He adds art to a combination of arches and 
steeples and calls it a cathedral. He adds religion to the 
humblest edifice and calls it a sanctuary. He adds justice 
and mercy to the unceasing round of far-spread human 
effort and calls it a civilization. He takes all these things 
together, exalts them above their present imperfection, adds 
to them the Brotherhood of Man and the Fatherhood of 
God: this is his Temple of the Future, his millennium, 
the ultimate pattern of his ideal vision. 

Where instinct commands nature’s children to build, 
there is a preordained adequacy, which is in keeping with 
her general solidity and unfailing compactness. Nature’s 
builders show a complete matching of capacity, endeavor 
and achievement. They do not build in fragments or by 
halves, because their life is complete in itself, and there 
fore whatever they build in their dim and dumb way 
spells the last satisfaction that knows no agony of longing. 
But in human life, because it can never be complete, be- 
cause the longing of the heart reaches out always to the 
Beyond, there exists a constant discrepancy between 
capacity, endeavor and achievement. Very often capacity 
outruns both endeavor and achievement: the conception of 
the mind is nobler than the crude performance of the 
muscle. Sometimes capacity and endeavor are completely 
matched, but both outrun achievement nevertheless: the 
last material result but poorly reflects the bold flash of 
fancy and the daring forward dash of impatient feet. We 
build by halves and fragments, seeking completion in com- 
promise and makeshift, while our finest work still aches 
with the pangs of the unexpressed and unsated hunger 
of the soul... 

This alone is our consolation: that no individual effort 
is lost. The builder of to-day builds unawares into the 
Temple of the Future. When aware of his purpose, when 
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he builds knowingly and with clear sight, he fastens his 
gaze upon the pattern in the mount and tries to bring the 
design of his entire life into harmony with the ideal plan. 
There can be nothing nobler than such conscious building 
for times yet to come: for he who builds thus may have 
the heartening thought that he is God’s own helper and 
coworker in rearing the glorious structure of the King- 
dom. No matter how small his capacity or his power of 
aspiration and achievement, this is for him to know: that 
the collective spirit of man, struggling and watching 
through the ages, gathers in the feeblest strivings of in- 
dividual men, bringing them to their last fruition when 
the time is fulfilled. Placed in the midst of obstacles that 
offer ceaseless resistance, the spirit of man is none the less 
adequate to the purpose for which it has divinely been 
called forth out of the void. This is the great consolation 
for man the builder whenever he faces disenchantment 
and frustration; and this is the great incentive for the 
ever-vigilant pursuit of the human emprise here on this 
dying planet: let each lay his little brick in the wall— 
others will follow—and all things will be accomplished in 
God’s own time, for He is the Master-Builder. 


MEN AND TREES 


“For man is like unto the tree of 
the field.” 


(Deuteronomy xx, 19.) 


Tue same struggling life that courses in the veins of man 
thrills through the veinlets of the leaf. The same in- 
sistent vital force that sends the sap from the inert earth 
up into the trunk pounds its way through the mortal frame 
of man, until it pounds itself into silence. The same 
cyclic rounds, the same revolving periods of growth and 
decay, of florescence and fruition, catch both men and 
trees in the closely meshed net of the same ultimate destiny. 
Life celebrates its triumphs and bemoans its defeats 
through both men and trees, and much in the same strains. 
Listen to the mournful soughing of the approaching 
autumn in the branches! Hark to the rustle of falling 
leaves on the withering earth! Hear the cries of men 
over falling lives! But while listening to these elegiac 
sounds, caused by the falling of leaves, lives and loves, 
forget not that the glory of bud and blossom, and the joy 
of berry and fruit, are repeated in blossoming babes, 
budding maidens and growing lads: in all the strength 
and grace of fine upstanding men and racy beautiful 
women. For good and for ill, but for more good than ill, 
men are walking trees. 

An universal consciousness, which embraces all life 
and feels the kinship of all living things throughout the 
length and breadth of nature’s domain, must reverence 
all the children of life from the humblest to the highest. 
All the manifestations of life are sacred, for life is sacred. 
He who spares a tree is apt to spare aman. Sparing both, 
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he will pay his homage to the holiness of life by refusing 
to continue the ruthless sport of warfare. Will the trees 
of the field teach mankind at last the lesson of peace, and 
will they, in their quiet pensive way, force mercy out of 
the merciless ? 

Human nature is called human by way of hopeful 
anticipation rather than by way of adequate description. 
Man must yet learn his-finest lessons—learn them from 
the sermons in brooks rather than from the homilies in 
books. He must be trained, little by little, away from 
his stark isolation from the rest of creation, and toward 
universality in living. There is no other redeeming 
principle for man than to realize that life, in its whole 
sweep and sway, regardless of the special forms it assumes 
in plant or beast or man, moves through all the worlds and 
through all time toward the same appointed purpose: and 
that a divine purpose. Will he not learn how to put this 
principle into action, and how to be in harmony with the 
divine end, by the thoughtful contemplation of a tree? 
Our modern books are derived from the pulp of trees, and 
they have evidently failed to enlighten the race: why not 
adopt rather more direct methods and go to the tree for 
wisdom, ere it is ground up and smeared all over with 
human conceits in ink? 

Man is a tree of the field at least in one respect. Trees 
grow upward: so should men. Trees, with their green 
leaves and tenderly tinted blossoms, seek the light: so 
should men. Trees, with their conical foliage, their 
slenderest twigs rising topmost, taper upwards seeking the 
heights: so should men. Trees, though earthbound, un- 
able to leave the place of their birth and being, strive to 
overcome their native handicap by thrusting their limbs 
out into space, where myriad little mouths grooved into 
the velvety leaves open scarce visibly to the light and the 
freedom of God’s air, hunger as they do for space: so 
should men. ‘Trees, by their very shape and function, 
serve as a symbol of aspiration: why not men? 
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Men, likewise, have it in their nature, to send all the 
strength of their life upward, toward the empyrean, 
seeking the high places of the world, where freedom 
soars aloft beneath the unfading Sun of Righteous- 
ness. Like trees, men are placed between heaven 
and earth: drawing nourishment from the earth, their 
goal is nevertheless other than the earth. Endowed 
with this double nature—part soil, part soul—man is 
earth-bound yet heaven-bent. Endowed with reason 
and free moral choice, which take the place of the vast 
instinctive wisdom indwelling the tree, man, however, 
is able to express his baser rather than his nobler im- 
pulses, giving preference to the grossly physical over 
the spiritual part of his nature. Shall not the sol- 
emnly waving treetop be to him as the warning Finger 
of God ? 

There is the Banyan tree of East India: the only tree 
that sends its roots from the branches back down into the 
earth. It is the symbol of that downward pull which 
debases the larger part of humanity. Having once come 
up from the ground, this tree longs to return to the soil: 
just as there are men who would forever go back to the 
groveling earth life, and be of the earth earthy. Such 
men return to the earth not, like the Greek hero, for 
strength, but rather, though they know it not, for weak- 
ness—for the weakening and violation of all that is heroic 
and death-defying in the spirit of man. For man is a 
constant play to opposing forces—forces that pull upward 
and forces that drag downward. To yield to the down- 
ward-tending forces, to gravitate toward the earth-center, 
is easy for him: but the aspiration that would levitate 
him as if on eagle’s pinions to the heart of heaven is for 
all its hardships more congenial to his real self. For 
there is a law that sets limits to the height of each 
tree, be it the tallest. The cedars of Lebanon which 
God has planted do not reach up to the Throne. But - 
there is no law which sets a limit to man’s upward 
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growth, for man is higher than Lebanon. Shall man 
then by deliberate choice be this pitiful thing—a human 
Banyan tree? 

_ With all the blessings that flow from the attainment of 
an universal consciousness, our feeling of kinship with na- 
ture and nature’s children has its well-defined bounds. 
With all our admiration for nature, we must beware, lest 
by going to the length of deifying her we accept the natural 
order as wholly and finally right. Nature conveys many 
hints of right; but there is a point at which man, although 
a child of nature, must know how to rise above her, and en- 
graft upon the natural order a different order, altogether 
human, making for ever more right, for a progressive 
betterment and ennobling of existence. It is this rising 
above nature which renders possible the significant life 
of thought, to which, however, nature still contributes 
raw wealth from her own stores. 

Therefore, while man ig a tree, he is just a little more 
than that. In one respect particularly he far surpasses 
the trees of the field. Of space-hunger the trees com- 
municate but the barest hint, being chained down to the 
mother soil. Man, on the contrary, is essentially a space- 
conquering creature. He can, he must, roam far afield. 
He must be venturesome. Nature has endowed him above 
all her children with this gift of locomotion, so that by 
reason of the enlargement it makes possible she may 
celebrate her greatest triumph. Only the lowest forms of 
life, among animals no less than among plants, are tied 
down to one spot. Man above all has been given latitude 
of movement, so that he might conquer ever new terri- 
tories, and subdue all the world by the far-ranging play 
of his free spirit. Yes, man is a tree, but he is a walking 
tree, and therein lies his whole significance. So while, 
like the tree, he grows upward, unlike the tree he grows 
forward. Light-thirsty not alone but also space-hungry, 
man, whenever he is true to his mission, serves the cause 
of life best by growing both upward and forward. Thus, 
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in conquering space, he will end by conquering time: and, 
as the last result of history, human personality will stand 
forth under the heavens, the tallest and fairest plant 
grown from such lowly seed. 


“OF ITS OWN ACCORD” 


“That which groweth of its own 
accord thou shalt not reap : 
it is a year of rest unto the land.” 


(Leviticus xxv, 5.) 


Narovre, unaided by man, grows green things of its own 
accord. A truce to man’s pride: he is not as indispensable 
as he thinks. The spirit of growth throbs in the heart of 
the world and bursts into leaf and flower, as if into a tune- 
ful song of many colors. Let, therefore, man beware! 
Inveterate exploiter that he is, he must not abuse while 
he may use the mother-soil. He may cultivate, he must 
not overcultivate his field. 

But are there not in human nature, too, things that 
grow of their own accord? Things that sprout into rare 
beauty and redolence, if just left alone? Primal forces 
and instincts, liable to be destroyed or stunted by over- 
cultivation and sophistication—by the artificiality of our 
lives? It is a very large question, if this splendid civiliza- 
tion of ours has not smothered our deeper intuitions, our 
spontaneous impulses. Nay, it is still a moot issue, if, 
taking our civilization as it stands with all its achieve- 
ments, it is not true that the greatest contributions thereto 
have been made not by reason but by instinct? Yet, the 
conscious enthronement of reason above instinct is prob 
ably the main feature of our present civilization: but have 
we not paid too dearly for this? Has the ruler we set 
upon the throne, that he may afford us protection and 
comfort, made us wiser, happier, better? Are we nearer 
to God, nearer to the core and essence of life, than our 
simple-lived ancestors? 
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There is ample ground for the apprehension that, by 
over-emphasizing and over-cultivating the material and 
intellectual side of human nature, men have proportion- 
ately enfeebled its instinctive side, and deprived their 
higher and truer self of its greatest endowment—the gift 
of spontaneity. Our artificial life, our mechanical habits, 
our sophisticated thinking; the whole system of our living, 
whose highest ideal is comfort, whose darkest fear is under- 
standing the profound nakedness of life, whose greatest 
admiration is mediocrity that glitters but never shines: 
in short, our dead, dull respectability that ig content with 
the cheap trappings on the surface of existence, has 
strangled our spirit, and rendered impossible the growth 
and free efflorescence of its subtler powers. 

Of the things that grow simply and spontaneously in 
the soul I should place first, Faith. Faith rises of its 
own accord out of the virgin soil of human nature. It is 
natural for man to hope, trust and believe. It is natural 
for man to find worth in life, until he has learned the 
cynic’s laughter that cheapens everything, and the cynic’s 
last shrug of the shoulder that denies value to everything, 
his cynicism included. A more natural gesture of the 
soul is the gesture of acceptance, of affirmation, of saying 
Yea to the world. The soul opens to the soul of the world, 
as to a brother-soul, to receive its treasures and to join 
ecstatically in the universal gesture of adoration whereby 
all souls open toward God, as a garden of roses opens to 
the sun. 

Throughout history we always find the natural man 
ready to acknowledge his dependence upon and repose in 
a Supreme Being. Man’s untutored, untaught Self turns 
instinctively and irresistibly toward the Father who is in 
heaven not alone but on earth too. All we know of the 
ages of faith confirms the surmise that there exists in man 
a spiritual faculty, as authentic in its sphere as reason 
is in its own, by which God may be known and His near- 
ness felt with surprising immediacy: but this faculty, hav- 
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ing been keenly developed in those ages, seems to have 
dwarfed if not entirely stifled in this age, wherein man 
came to be far removed from his original natural state. 
Our arid, desiccating culture, of which we are so proud, 
while giving us wheels by which to propel ourselves with 
greater ease across this patient earth, seems to have taken 
away from us our wings. Wheels or wings, mechanism or 
spiritual aspiration—so-called progress or the lowering 
of the whole tone of life: standing before this alternative, : 
has not modern man chosen something altogether too costly 
for the peace of his mind and the salvation of the soul of 
the race? Our forefathers, though of a ruder age and 
generation, thought and spoke of God with a simple cer- 
tainty that exalted their lives, and enabled them to perform 
deeds of high heroism: but we, sons and daughters of a 
super-refined age, have lost this unerring spiritual assur- 
ance which flowers in the meadows of the soul but cannot 
thrive in the barren ground of our colleges, factories and 
parliaments. 

With this loss of faith there went another spontaneous 
quality of the soul—the capacity for happiness. Happi- 
ness grows of its own accord, it cannot survive in an 
atmosphere stuffily upholstered with artificiality and over- 
refinement. It is natural for man to be happy. But 
modern man lives a joyless life. For he mistakes pleasure 
for happiness and thinks that joy can be bought in the 
mart. But joy is not an artificial product, a commodity 
to be had for a price: it is as natural and simple as the 
little blossom on the wayside, which is caressed by the 
breezes and nursed by the sunbeams. The only way to 
live in joy is to joy in living: for joy is not something 
added to life from the outside, it is a quality of the life 
itself. To smile with the sun and laugh with each wavelet 
rippling over lake or brook; to sing with the birds and let 
the soul float on every passing cioud that dots the summer 
sky; to freight each foolish little puff of a wind with a 
cargo of fancies, as it is already laden with the scent of 
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blossoms come from nowhence: just to abandon oneself 
to the onward flowing currents of life without overmuch 
fretting and laboring for mere things—this is the privilege 
of man, and herein lies the simple secret of his happiness. 

For the greatest gift God has given us is the feeling, 
present in every unwarped bosom, that we are at home in 
His world; that here is our being and abiding, for we are 
not strangers and sojourners with Him; that here every 
breath is a joy and every glance of the eye an adventure 
in a land of many wonders. Out of the fullness of this 
gift there bursts the only prayer natural to man: to live! 
Just to live fully and passionately, to live for the sheer 
mad ecstasy of living and breathing and sending up the 
glad shout of being to the singing skies. Standing before 
the dark, solemn, yet withal benign image of Life, man 
makes his prayer: “Life, I who am about to die greet 
thee! I love thee, and exult in thee: Life, thou dark 
riddle, whose other face is Death, a darker riddle still, 
thou art the living thrill of God in my quivering limbs!” 
And passing wonderful is this human prayer to life’s in- 
scrutable image; and passing wonderful is the answer that 
comes to man in the spontaneous burst of joy that fills the 
unspoiled heart to overflowing. 

But instead of this simple keen joy of living, instead 
of this glad mingling with the universal currents of hap- 
piness, what have we? Worries that result from our 
artificial conventions. Anxieties our fathers knew not. 
Joys that are a burning fever and an unslakable thirst. 
Pleasures that wreck the body and burn up the brain-stuff, 
until the sparkling clarity of the mind is gone. A certain 
pace must be kept up, and no one has the desire or the 
courage to fall out of line. To fall below the standard 
of truth or right may be a little thing: but the heinous 
crime of our time is to fall below what is called the 
standard of living—an unstable standard, necessarily lead- 
ing to the luxury of the few at the cost of the penury of 
the many. And withal, out of the fury and frenzy of our 
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times, there goes up the ery for happiness—but in vain. 
Happiness, like Faith, shrivels, from lack of genuineness. 
faith and Joy are twin-flowers blowing under the same 
benevolent skies: in casting a blight upon the one we cause 
the other to wither. 

Time has its revenges; and its most fearful revenge is 
that it throws back at us the twisted reflection of our lives 
in the faces and in the conduct of our children. Our 
young lack naturalness, simplicity and spontaneity. They 
live in a tense atmosphere: what wonder that theirs is at 
best a superficial varnish of culture but no real intellec 
tuality ; a smattering of information but no true learning; 
a smartness of behavior but no genuine refinement; an 
assumption of Chanticleer superiority, but none of that 
quiet dignity of manner and mien which can be imparted 
only by a manhood or womanhood that has flowered into 
sweet spirituality? There is nothing so pathetic in all 
the world as artificial curtailment of the graces of youth, 
as premature age which is not of the body but of the soul. 
There are altogether too many old faces on young 
shoulders, nowadays; too many youthful eyes look out at 
this bewildering world of ours with the startling gaze of 
precocious knowledge. One would not plead for an ignor- 
ant, blindfolded youth: but if bliss is no longer sought in 
ignorance, can it be found in precocity? Is not precocity 
only another and more dangerous form of ignorance or of 
half-knowledge? There can be no more powerful arraign- 
meni of our stilted, luxury-chasing age than this loss of 
sweet childhood, this untimely wearing away of the bloom 
of youth, which confronts us on all sides. Our boys and 
girls ought to grow of their own accord, their faculties 
given free yet disciplined play: cultivated, they ought not 
to suffer from oyercultivation and under-education. A 
little more faith, a little more refinement of the instincts, 
and decidedly less fashion and less-empty pretense, and 
our children would be like God’s own flowers planted in 
the garden of humanity, miracles of sweetness and light! 
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One more spirit growth: Part of our human equipment 
ought to be an unerring ethical instinct, a naturally cor- 
rect reaction to any given situation, a fine intuitive recog- 
nition of the right and wrong of things, always true to the 
mark, which would not concern itself so much with laws 
or convertions, as with inherent justice. A perfectly har- 
monious ethical personality; a completely integrated self, 
which no weather of vicissitude or shift of fortune could 
breach: and which would remain supremely itself, by 
fulfilling the law of its own being in harmony with some- 
thing perceived in the natural world as akin to the moral 
urge in the heart. But we have made our life so complex 
as virtually to prevent the rise of such a personality: our 
codes and casebooks reflecting this complexity, until 
spontaneous morality is well-nigh impossible; until the 
best most men care to do is to keep within the law; or 
worse, until, to quote Plutarch, “our written laws in all 
respects resemble spiders’ webs, and, like them, only 
entangle and hold the poor and weak, while the rich and 
powerful easily break through them.” It was so in ancient 
times, it is so to-day: the lapse of the centuries does but 
tend to show how much a little instinctive goodness—Jere- 
miah calls it the law in the heart—might do for our un- 
natural social order by way of simplification and sanctifi- 
cation. Simplicity is nearer to Godliness than even clean- 
liness: for “God has made man simple.” But we, through 
our “many inventions,” have added the hesitation of the 
will to the doubt of the mind, until it can no longer be 
said that Love grows in man of its own accord. Barely 
here and there do we meet with one of “nature’s gentle- 
men,” in whom regard for others is inbred as strength is 
ingrained in the oak and as beauty is inwoven in the 
roseleaf. Our mode of living does not foster such nature- 
grown morality. 

To sum up: The sure ethical impulse; the natural bloom 
of youth; the free joyous abandon to the universal life; 
and, above all, the high aspiration of faith: these are the 
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things that grow in us of their own accord. God has im- 
planted into us the seed of all that is good, true and beau- 
tiful; and if this seed were left alone, not interfered with 
overmuch, given a chance to grow, it would sprout into 
sublimity. My plea is for the instinctive, intuitive part 
of our nature, that it be allowed the stewardship of our 
lives. This blazing civilization of ours, in developing 
within us a skill part of which is meretricious, and in 
giving us a mastery most of which has proven positively 
hurtful, cannot compensate for the loss of the natural 
power of the soul. No superimposed refinement, no shal- 
low culture, no pride of reason, can take the place of the 


healthy spirit and handsome upright posture of a true 
child of God. 


FAITH IN HUMAN NATURE 


“Peradventure ten shall be found 
there. And he said, I will not de- 
stroy it for ten’s sake.” 


(Genesis xviii, 32.) 


Fartu is the supreme creative function of the human 
mind. It is the energetic concentration of our powers of 
affirmation upon the substance of life. It is an emphatic 
way of saying Yes, in defiance of all the voices issuing from 
the dark places of the world that cry No. By faith alone 
can the totality of existence be rescued from vanity and 
nothingness. Look out upon the world at large, and why 
not accept it for what it apparently is: a heap of troubled 
dust, which somehow has become the stage of man’s con- 
fused endeavors? Survey the work of man—these cities, 
these warehouses, these homes that hold him and his off- 
spring for a while—and why not regard scornfully this 
ridiculous creature who, having risen out of the dust, 
builds for himself perishable monuments of dust? Is all 
this pitiful sight worth more than at best a shrug of the 
shoulders: and why not raise this shrug high enough to 
the dignity of a philosophy of life? 

Our negative emotions are apt to be roused more par- 
ticularly when we view nature and human nature in jux- 
taposition. The summer homes built along the mighty 
ocean, the palaces of the rich ranged alongside the majesty 
of mountain or river, touch us with a sense of the ludicrous. 
In these examples, however, the dominant sentiment which 
soon overtakes us is a sense of futility both as regards 
human nature and general nature. Placed as they are 
alongside of each other they scem, if anything, to set off 
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each other’s futility. In the one we perceive brute power 
without ruth or regret ; in the other some strange sensitive- 
ness of organization, which pitifully tries to face the cold 
cruelty of the universe, and impose its own weakness upon 
the latter’s strength: but how curiously barren does all 
this look to the detached observer ! 

Now, why not accept the sober verdict of detached 
observation, and Jaugh at all this idle stirring up of dust 
into something that bears the semblance of worth? In 
truth, why not? Because faith refuses to accept this ver- 
dict. Nothing is vain and empty: for faith fills the 
vacuum. Faith throws itself into the hollows of life, and 
finds worth in all things; nay, it forces worth upon all 
things. It compels the world to accept the meaning which 
it ascribes to existence. Faith, by a magic all its own, 
raises all things out of the native dust to the empyrean of 
eternal worth. 

Is this a species of self-delusion? No—it is a kind of 
self-realization. For without faith even the self has no 
value—a conclusion which the self, by all the instincts of 
its own vitality and endurance, refuses to brook. The 
self, then, finds in itself the need of faith, and thus out 
of itself invests the world with meaning. The self can- 
not deny itself: therefore, it cannot deny the universe. 
The self must accept itself: therefore, it must accept the 
universe. Fundamentally, all doubt is doubt of self, even 
as all belief is belief in self. Therefore, faith is creative: 
for it brings its own miraculous powers to bear upon the 
reshaping in the spirit of the totality of existence. 

To faith, existence and all its accidents, the world and 
all its parts, are but raw material which with invisible 
fingers it fashions at will: in accordance, of course, with 
its own highest aspiration. Thus dust becomes more than 
dust. Thus law is raised to liberty. Thus, to the shining 
eye of faith, the mysterious Something that both in human 
nature and brute nature troubles the dust, appears ineffably 
sweet and tender, but withal heroic and death-defying. 
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Within and behind and above both kinds of nature faith 
beholds a Third-something, a Divine Nature, which sheds 
light upon the dark places. This is the sweet trouble of 
the dust, this is the throb of the world’s life, this is the 
singing pulse of the universal heart that men call Love.... 

Faith, then, binds into one indissoluble tie the follow- 
ing: God, World, Soul; or: Divine Nature, Universal 
Nature, Human Nature. All three together are involved 
in the tremendous affirmation of faith. They cannot be 
separated. They are subject to the same laws of the mind. 
We cannot deny two and accept one; we cannot accept one 
and deny any two. And the reason for this is that Divine 
Nature impenetrates all. There is but one life—God’s; 
of which both Universal Nature and Human Nature are 
manifestations: hence, if we accept God, we must accept 
the divinity of both the world and man. Conversely, to 
deny the divinity of the world or of man means in the last 
analysis to deny God. 

There is no need to single out the imperatives of faith 
in human nature above faith in any other part of reality, 
since all faith has one and the same source and goes out to 
objects that are not to be separated without prejudice to 
faith itself. Nevertheless it is true that faith is most 
severely tested by human nature. For our daily work 
brings us into constant living touch with human nature as 
observed in our fellows: here its impact is most vividly 
felt; so that its problems and peculiarities, its surprises 
and wayward incalculabilities, are apt to shock us at every 
turn—to the forgetfulness even of the obvious fact that 
what in us is shocked is part of that same common human 
nature, too. Nor is it an exaggeration to say that any 
shock our faith in human nature may receive tends to up- 
set our very faith in God. Faith in human nature, there- 
fore, may well be regarded as a touchstone of all faith. 
Still, there is no other law for this kind of faith than for 
all manner of faith: in this case, too, faith is a heroic 
affirmation. Do we face an hostile universe? Faith cries, 
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All things are for the best. Are we exposed to misfortune? 
Faith cries, “Even though He slay me yet will I trust in 
Him.” And, similarly, when we are confronted by human 
treachery and deceitfulness, faith still cries, Man is created 
in the divine image, and adds, Even though they slay me! 

Our faith in human nature must never be shaken. We 
must rise above repeated disappointments, and still assert 
the idealities of faith above the realities of everyday exist- 
ence. We must trust that in the foulest nest of moral 
filthiness human nature has its noble exemplars. Our 
whole life must be dedicated to the quest of the divine 
everywhere: and if we are content to search the whole 
world for a sign of God, shall we not all the more eagerly 
and all the more trustfully seek for God in the wondrous 
world of man’s soul-life? In the end our search must be 
rewarded. With this view, and with this view alone, 
must we approach our fellow men: to find in them, be it 
never so hidden, the spark divine that troubles the dust that 
is Man. 


HUMAN APPROACH 


“And Judah approached near unto 
him.” 
(Genesis xliv, 18.) 


A MEETING of two men. A clash of two wills. An im- 
pact of two lightning-laden clouds. A collision of two 
worlds. Whenever and wherever such meeting occurs, 
the event is fraught with tense dramatic import. How 
much depends upon their meeting and its issue, no two 
participants are ever aware. They do not know that, while 
their attention is absorbed in some immediate concern, 
their bosom bears the pressure of desires and designs vaster 
than their own. God may be playing their natures against 
one another, unbeknown to themselves, in order to bring 
about the fulfillment of His world-redeeming purposes. 
Such is the case in many an historic meeting between 
great men, whose outcome plainly shows the destiny- 
shaping hand of God giving life an impulse in a new direc- 
tion not always fore-intended by the actors in the drama. 
But such may be the case, too, in the meeting of the most 
commonplace people in the most trivial circumstances: 
only, we do not often so act as if aware of the far-reaching 
consequence involved in the mutual approach of men. 
Yet, nothing in all the world is quite so portentous as the 
most casual meeting of two men. 

Is there a moral law that governs Human Approach ? 
Our usual strategy, which we employ in our contacts with 
men, fails to disclose any such lofty moral imperative. 
Strategy and morality have nothing to do with one an- 
other: all is said to be fair in war and love. And all 
seems fair in the great war game of lifé: we chase our 
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quarry by means whose very foulness adds zest to the hunt. 
We approach our fellows with the chief view of somehow 
using them to our own advantage: that is our first thought 
in accosting them. Apart from such possibility of gain, 
there seems no earthly benefit in facing our neighbors, 
in looking them squarely in the eye, in clasping hands and 
exchanging thoughts with.them. The quaint old commen- 
tator who said, with much verbal nicety, that the word 
“approach” implies three methods of human approach: 
persuasion, prayer and war, may have correctly stated an 
idiomatic peculiarity of the Hebrew language; but in the 
general human vocabulary more than these three methods 
are implied in that one word which covers all our com- 
plicated human relations, and which is as it were the 
loom upon which the whole stuff of life with its warp and 
woof is weaving. Certain it is that whatever the methods, 
and they are too numerous to be told, the purpose is single: 
to.see who can outwit whom? 

Certain it is too that this purpose underlies most at- 
tempts at persuasion, at conciliation. If it is true that 
human beings are the only ones among God’s creatures 
who know how to smile, it is a most dangerous special 
gift. For more deadly than the claws of the tiger is the 
smile of man: only he calls it by some such name as diplo- 
macy, or tact, or business sense. If words, according to 
Cavour, were given us to hide our thoughts, our smile 
was given us to hide our venom. So much for the gentle 
art of persuasion. As for prayer, the pet epigram of a 
late president of the United States, most typical of his 
people, may be recalled, which summed up the American 
Religion in the one terse saying, first employed by Oliver 
Cromwell: pray to God and keep your powder dry. 
Granted, then, that the methods of human approach as 
widely practised are many, all of them—including persua- 
sion—are ultimately turned into means of some covert 


or overt hostile pursuit. ; 
Pursuit—this is the underlying passion of human ap- 
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proaches. We are jungle-born, and we still run each 
other up a tree. Every man we meet we eye suspiciously 
or hungrily—as a possible enemy or a potential victim. 
The torah of the voracious tooth, the law of the rapacious 
claw, is deeply engraved upon the tablets of our heart, 
more potent than codes and case-books. All later revela- 
tions and revolutions, all efforts at human betterment 
through the centuries, have not succeeded in fundamentally 
altering our nature. We still feel instinctively that every 
man we meet may dig his teeth into our vitals to drink our 
life-sap. We therefore put up our defenses and are on our 
guard, as soon as any one is seen to approach. We are 
covered all over with invisible horny scales. We bristle 
with distrust. 

We live in an atmosphere of fear—and we fear no 
created thing as much as our own kind. Suspicion breeds 
suspicion. Heart never goes out to heart, and eyes are 
constantly looking askance. Our best defense is to fore- 
stall any possible attack: since any man we meet may have 
designs upon us, why not be beforehand and plot against 
him? Does he want to take advantage of us? We will 
first take advantage of him. Does he want to use us? We 
must use him first. Let him be the victim of our guile, 
before we consent to become the victim of his ruse: such 
is the rule. And with such rule to guide human approach, 
what wonder that war is the dominant feature of the life 
individual and social? What is the ruling motive of inter- 
national relations? War. What is business? War. What 
is our social life? our political life? War, war, war... . 

What we need is a new education in good-will. We have 
not yet fully grasped the power of good-will as a human 
asset, as a factor in civilization. If civilization is to be 
worthy of its name, and not a mere mockery of itself, 
we cannot continue to move in an atmosphere surcharged 
with ill-will. We must breathe and radiate good-will; 
absorb it at every pore; and steep all life in good-will. And 
the ideal of good-will is that the best protection is—non- 
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protection. The best armor is to go about unarmed. This 
does not mean non-resistance in the face of actual wrong- 
doing—a debatable issue. But it does mean the exchange 
of peace-mindedness for war-mindedness. It may well be 
that even wrongdoing and personal injury may in the long 
run be averted by an attitude of guileless good-will: turn- 
ing the other cheek once may prevent the necessity of hav- 
ing to turn any cheek at all. Vindictiveness, even in a just 
cause, is wrong; and we should not forget the famous 
talmudical statement (quoted from a sage woman) that 
our efforts should be directed against sin, nat against sin- 
ners: and it may be that consideration for sinners is the 
best weapon against the sin that is in them. All this is 
debatable: non-resistance may be a foolish dream. But it 
is certainly past doubt that even non-resistance is better 
than ever-resistance. 

The whole atmosphere of living must be changed, along 
with our distorted human psychology. We must learn 
the right approach to our fellow men. And the right ap- 
proach is not one actuated by self-seeking, but by seeking 
that other self who is our brother man. Him we must ap- 
proach with a spirit of candor and perfect trust which 
casts out fear and suspicion. If we suspect none, none will 
suspect us; at all events, by a straightforward approach we 
lessen the amount of suspicion in the world, and help 
create that atmosphere of good-will in which love can 
breathe without danger of suffocation. We must not have 
our best impulses choked off by the thought that every man 
we meet is possibly either an enemy or a victim. Brother- 
liness, mutual confidence, a farspread human fellowship, 
may yet become real in this sad world of ours, if we but 
sedulously employ the right method of human approach. 

Peaceful persuasion is one of the right methods, which, 
if applied more particularly to international relations, 
might end by substituting the processes of lawful arbitra- 
ment for the destructive processes of war. Peaceful per- 
guasion, around the green tables of diplomacy and before 
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the coming parliament of nations some day to be estab- 
lished—yes; provided it is not carried on in subtly sin- 
ister ways. Prayer is right, too; provided we do not pray 
against but with and for our fellow man. What confusion 
of thought must that have been, which led to the conflict 
of creeds and theologies, and to the persecution of the 
unlike-minded: nay, that which turned prayer itself into a 
weapon to be used against an enemy the same as any other 
part of the ordnance, and which transformed every priest 
in every church into a long-throated pious Bertha aiming 
long-ranged prayerful missiles at the armies on the other 
side of no-man’s-land! 

But the most fruitful soil of universal good-will is not 
so much in these larger relations as in the everyday human 
approach, in the everyday meeting of men. Here, in 
these seemingly trivial meetings, is the larger destiny of 
man woven. Let men remember that, in order to make 
such meetings fruitful in good-will, the all-important pur- 
pose in view must be other than that of personal profit. | 
But if profit it be we are seeking, there is but one profit 
we are entitled to: spiritual gain. For there is but one 
way we dare to use our fellow man—use in the peculiar 
sense of the ruthless exploiter: we may exploit him, nay, 
we must exploit him, spiritually, by coming in touch with 
his inmost self and letting his nature play against ours, 
and vice versa, in order that we may mutually be enriched 
by this reciprocal impact of our two souls. 

There is, then, but one rule for the right Human Ap- 
proach: Remember that every man you meet is a child of 
God; therefore, in meeting him, appeal to and try to come 
in touch with the God-in-him. If he will do the same; if 
all men will approach one another in a spirit of humility 
and mutual reverence—reverence for the diviner part in 
each—the time will come for the great meeting of brothers: 


the last reconciliation of God’s children in the Father’s 
world-home. 


THE HUMAN HUNT 


“What seekest thou?” ... “I seek 
my brethren.” 


(Genesis, xxxvii, 16.) 


Turs is the great Human Hunt: the search for a brother. 
We wander about forlorn, our hungry eyes straying every- 
whither in their quest of an answering look—oft in vain. 
We seek a soul twinned to our soul, we long for a brother 
with the warm fraternal touch in his hand-grasp, with 
the breath of fellow-feeling blowing about him like the 
genial spring breeze that stirs in the quickening branches. 
But we are doomed to disappointment. The everlasting 
tragedy of the soul is its loneliness. Yet, the great human 
hunt never ceases. 

Essentially, we are doomed to be alone. We live alone, 
we die alone. We never really understand one another. 
Language is a poor approximate device. We are sepa- 
rated by an interstellar space even from our nearest kin, 
and there is no human gravitation potent enough to abolish 
this natural distance. We are children of the abyss, 
made for intensity rather than extensity, and the sur- 
rounding abyss militates against our aspirations after 
friendship: we never succeeded in throwing a bridge across 
the gulf. We seek to extend our influence; we indulge in 
strange pathetic attempts at personal action at a distance; 
we shout—it is of no avail. There is none to hear us, 
none to answer the confused half-paralyzed vocal efforts 
that we hoarsely try to pit against the emptiness, as if in 
a nightmare. Occasionally a glorified shouter—a prophet, 
a poet, an artist or statesman—succeeds in causing his 
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echo (never his voice!) to reach his fellow men: and the 
result is a new art, or a new view of life, or a new gleam 
of beauty and truth. Still, even in such a case success is 
only partial: for what we are pleased to call “progress” 
plainly shows how incomplete is the general understanding, 
how weak the general will as it limps behind the ideals of 
great men. Verily, it appears that the greater a man, the 
more absolute is his loneliness. The greatest of men are 
usually the loneliest. 

Yet, among great or little, the human hunt goes on. To 
select from the human welter the one person who might 
against all hope cure this inevitable loneliness of the soul: 
to be drawn into the sphere of a strange personal magne- 
tism that publishes itself in a tender unconscious way, is 
still the great lure and prize of life. And though the prize 
is seldom in our hands, the lure still dwells in our hearts. 

Men and women jostle each other in the teeming crowds, 
and of all the ghosts that peer out of their eyes none leers 
so insistently as the ghost of the vain hunger of human 
beings for one another. They pass each other with a cold 
stare, their coldness in most cases only masking the pitiful 
fact that even now a starved soul is crying out voicelessly 
for a brother. Therefore does human life, which ought to 
be a congenial tenderness flowing out of one heart into 
another, become a dark pool of unfriendliness in which 
sympathy is drowned. For one man visibly placed on the 
rack, there are thousands invisibly agonizing on the bitter 
tree of human lovelessness. How many of these thousands 
may be wandering about in the jostling crowds? God 
alone knows. Perhaps the most indifferent-looking are 
the hungriest—and the most skillful in concealing their 
inmost longing. Perhaps, at a given sign secretly flashed 
they will be the first to give themselves over to the confi- 
dences of unreserved and unshielded communion. The 
great human hunt has its peculiarities: they who do not 
appear to be engaged therein may be its keenest sportsmen | 

This sportsmanship at all events does not seem to have 
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pride as one of its attributes: on the contrary, we seem 
to be secretly ashamed of our quest and to be hiding, while 
most intently pursuing it. We have the nasty habit of 
burying the spontaneous impulses of our best selves: this 
is what makes the human hunt so difficult. We deliberately 
harden our heart, beyond all limits of caution. We are a 
bundle of reserve, fenced about by our primitive timidi- 
ties: fearing, while desiring our brother man. Every one 
builds his defenses against his brother: not knowing that 
the best defense is not to rear any defenses. All such 
fences and safeguards are provocations for the building 
of similar walls of protection and partition; they are 
direct invitations, too, to the vicious side of human nature 
to exert itself in breaking them down. Thus is suspicion 
bred all around: while-all that would be necessary by way 
of disarming suspicion would be to step abroad with an 
air of simple trustfulness, ready to meet all comers with 
equal candor. But as the native junglefears have not yet 
been cast out despite centuries of “civilization,” hungry 
souls still go about in the crowded loneliness of existence 
in numbers far exceeding what might be the natural result 
.of the soul’s tragic solitude. 

‘The native fear of the jungle; the conventions and 
formalities of social life; the mutual rapacity of men: all 
these make the hunt difficult and prevent the growth of 
brotherhood. A crowd is a witches’ caldron of sinister 
conflicting powers: every man is a potential victim of 
every other man. As long as our system of living is what 
it is: based om self-interest and private gain; on para- 
sitism and profits: just so long will the amount of fellow- 
ship in the world be disappointingly small. Material con- 
siderations ever form a divisive element in life. Yet, be- 
neath all this discord of maladjusted relations, in which 
the lower satisfactions play the highest part, there still 
endures man’s noble hunger for man. Nevertheless, while 
oft vainly pursuing the receding phantom of human 
sympathy, men do not always realize that their own 
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greed is the worst obstacle lying in the path of the great 
hunt. 

As there are obstacles, so there are helps. The greatest 
help is interest in our own kind. Nothing human but has 
a meaning, a charm, a delicious tang. There is nothing 
trivial in human relations. It is not enough to hunger 
for men: one must be genuinely interested in them. The 
old saying that half the world does not know how the other 
half lives has a queer poignancy when one remembers that 
every man is apt to constitute himself one-half of the world 
—and the better half at that. We are in the habit of 
bunching the rest of mankind in the smallest possible par- 
cel, while we are puffing ourselves, our lives, our circum- 
scribed interests, into a size co-extensive with the whole 
globe. We do not look beyond ourselves very far: our 
next-door neighbor lives planets away. As our interests, 
so our hungers, and so their satisfaction: they all move 
in a limited circle. Yet, the one value of all human 
hunger is that it grows on what it feeds; and, therefore, 
the noblest human hunger is that which makes us crave 
ever closer touch with the largest possible sections of 
humanity. 

Noble is the human hunt, and zestful beyond words. 
There can be no object of greater interest for man than 
just man. Just folks and faces. Their endless variety 
and infinite shadings of contour and conduct. Their looks, 
gait, attitudes, the thousand and one things which dis- 
tinguish each of them in a particular way. The big things 
and also the little things. -The things that are wise and 
that are not so wise. The fair and the ill-favored; the 
beantiful and the unbeautiful; the generous and the mean; 
the loving and the unloving. Here a peculiar tilt of the 
head, there a queer bias of the mind; here a curve of face 
or form, there an odd lurch of the spirit or warp of the 
intellect. Their hungry eyes; their skins smooth or 
wrinkled, with lines that are biographic of pain and pas- 
sion. Here a hint of the divine, there an intimation of the 
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stalking beast: infinite yearning for life’s unfulfilled 
promise, or only greed for immediate satisfaction—what 
if it be the latter? Being human, it is not for me to con- 
demn. I ask for the whole medley of this human music, 
so divine because of its humanity; I long for the echoes 
of the whole gamut of human experience; I ache for just 
folks and faces—warm,. living, foolish, just as you 
BOGeT S51, : 

How varied is God’s world in all its parts! But the 
varied wonder of life is due chiefly to the existence therein 
of men and women and children. The embroidery of the 
seasons ir field and forest, the curtained glories of the 
night, and the shapes of mountains resembling solid waves 
that mimick the ever-changing outlines of the breakers of 
the sea; manifold forms of grace and strength; shifting 
clouds that play at Infinitude’s ceaseless game of hide-and- 
seek with the sun—all these engage my interest and fill 
many an idle moment with enchantment. Still, 1 may 
weary of these too. But oh, the miracle of man! I can 
never weary of beholding it in its colorful diversity. Here 
is a source of exhaustless interest for my soul: and when 
I tire of all other sights flashed upon my vision, and when 
my days have caught me in a stale round of profitless rou- 
tine, then would I open my eyes to the wonder of men and 
women, then would I open my heart to the wayward music 
of human life, and become refreshed as if drinking at the 
fountain of youth. And if then a brother-spirit should 
ask me, What seekest thou?, my answer would be: I 
seek thee—to clasp thine eternal soul in the embrace of 
my spirit. 

And then, hunter and hunted as I am, my hunt would 
come to and end—for the moment. 


UNTAMED SOULS 


“And he will be a wild man; his 
hand will be against every man, 
and every man’s hand will be 
against him; and he shall dwell 
in tke presence of all his brethren.” 


(Genesis xxi, 12.) 


THERE are men in whom the jungle reawakens—the 
jungle with all its untamed wildness, its passions, its 
terrors; the jungle with all its dumb inarticulate voices 
and free sweep of dangerous life. Civilization, with its 
far goal of a perfectly associated humanity, is a veneer 
on the best of us, underneath which the jungle-being 
slumbers—the untamed, unrestrained, rebellious in- 
dividual to whom all chains are irksome, to whom all 
relations of which he is not master spell an unbearable 
yoke. In a burst of anger, or under the sway of a 
dominant passion, these chains of social inhibition are 
vehemently broken, and then there stands before you the 
original rebel, native of the primeval wilds. 

But what in some is an occasional relapse is in others 
an habitual atavistic behavior. ‘Time does not matter: 
the life of a thousand years ago rises from its sleep, and 
the blood sings again to the dim ancestral tune of a glad, 
free, perilous life. These indomitable men, though they 
must needs dwell in the presence of their brethren, can 
never entirely adjust themselves to the associated life of 
civilized communities. They are all awry and out of har- 
mony with the even tenor of mankind’s way: their hand 
is against every man and every man’s hand is against 
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them. They are called wild men, considered “queer” ; 
the butt of every jest, the target of all ill-will, they are 
everybody’s Doctor Fell: but is it their fault that within 
the dim depths of their soul they hear again the rustle of 
tall grasses and thick underbrush, and the rush of panicky 
wild things escaping through the thicket—that in them 
the jungle reawakens ? 

Human personality is still the greatest mystery. It is 
complex: too complex to be understood even by itself. 
We are strangers in our own heart. We are made of 
layers, one superimposed on the other by dead hands, and 
who knows how many hands have laid the structure of 
our Self? Most of us live on the surface of our being, 
over which pass the winds of the moment, or the chance 
surge sent up by the pressure of the deep. But the true 
hiding of life’s power and passion is in the abysses of our 
nature, immeasurable fathoms below the conscious life, 
where unknown currents and cross-currents, and many a 
treacherous undertow, determine the course of our ex- 
istence. Indeed, even they who live deeply do not know the 
multiple secret of human personality: how divided and sub- 
divided the Self is; and how little we are arbiters of our 
hidden destiny. And the fundamental division is be 
tween the civilized social animal and the original primitive 
creature, unconquerably individual and unsocial, who can 
never really be broken into the yoke of the conventional 
life. 

Emphasizing this fundamental division a thousandfold, 
are the Ishmaelites of the race, of whom there still remain 
a large number in our midst. In them the normal division, 
which the ordinary man fairly succeeds in covering up 
except in moments of excitement, appears so hopeless, 80 
irremediable, as to set them apart from the rest of man- 
kind. They are the unhappiest creatures alive, though 
few know it. They carry the burden of their divided self 
through the earthly vale unto the threshold of the grave, 
and nothing can ever lighten it. They become the pariahs 
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of mankind: outcasts never understood, always abused, 
ostracized and shunned. They live in a kind of invisible 
hermitage, whose walls offer all the greater resistance 
because unseen and elusive—walls that hedge the poor 
pariahs about whithersoever they turn, which therefore 
cannot be broken down, and which they are made to drag 
about all their life. Theirs is the worst kind of exile, for 
they are exiles at home. Outwardly they must needs take 
part in the common life of man: but every inward prompt- 
ing of their soul drives them into the deepest, most desolate 
loneliness. Life seems to pass them by with a cold stare 
and a frown. They cannot count on the forgiveness 
which is supposed to go with understanding, for they 
are never comprehended. Between them and the rest 
of the world there is no possible link. There can be 
but strife with mutual contempt, and cruel vengeance 
on the part of society with misanthropic sulking on their 
own part. 

Yet, at bottom, the instincts of the Ishmaelite are not 
at all misanthropic and anti-social. If he is an anarch, he 
is not of the bandit type, in sullen revolt against the 
established order. His peculiar maladjustment results 
rather from the fact that he loves his kind but cannot 
associate with it. There is an agony in this peculiar 
mingling of love and hate for which there is no word in the 
language. The Ishmaelite, deep down in his heart, is a 
tender creature hungry for affection and human fellow- 
ship. He stretches out his hands toward his neighbors in 
a gesture that is usually awkward, so awkward as to lose 
to the shallow beholder its essentially appealing quality: 
and then, when not rebuffed, the clammy touch of a fellow 
man makes him shudder. He is a peculiarly sensitive 
being, a martyr to his own sensitiveness. Every one of 
us may to a lesser degree feel a similar revulsion; but we 
know only too well that the world has no use for sensitively 
organized men, and we compromise. We face the unlovely, 
the ugly, the repellent, and we conceal our shudder in- 
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wardly, while outwardly we force a smile in which no one 
is ever deceived. But not for the Ishmaelite such an easy 
solution of the problem. 

He, with his peculiar nervous organization, keen as an 
animal on the scent, responds more disquietingly than 
men with grosser perceptions to the impressions of the 
environment. He chafes under the burden of his own 
divided self, and he is restive under the knowledge of the 
things that divide him from other men. His restlessness 
is really due to some vision of life that is constantly before 
him, which he cannot always paint in distinct colors and 
sharp outline, even to himself: but which lives in him as 
something glorious to which all existence ought to conform. 
And because the life as he sees it lacks a certain quality 
the memory of which must have come down to him from 
his jungle past unawares—perhaps the quality of. native 
dignity and grace of which no wild life ever falls short— 
therefore he becomes‘an anarch, a sublimated one. That 
something wild and untamable in his soul which prevents 
him: from bowing his head under the social yoke is really 
the noble, unspoiled, virginal part of his nature, which if 
diseased owes its morbidity to misplacement rather than 
to organic lesion, and which for this very reason calls for 
pity, and even admiration, more than for obloquy and 
derision. 

Often the greatest benefactors of the race, the rebels 
who by their fresh unbiassed vision and prophetic spirit 
change the whole aspect of earthly life, come from among 
these Ishmaelites, whose hand is against every man and 
against whom everybody is ready to raise a hand. Their 
very unclubability, their incapacity to “get along” with 
their fellows, is often but a sign of a divinely discontented 
soul straining at the leash and distressed over some wrong 
that needs to be righted, some cankering human wound 
that needs to be cured, if needs be, by the transfusion of 
their own blood into the gangrened body social. Shall we 
condemn them for their unlikeness to us, if this is the 
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very quality that enables them to perform the service unto 
which they are called ? 

The presence of these Ishmaelites in our midst creates 
a problem little understood. It is easy to wave them 
aside, as not fitting into the general scheme, it is more 
difficult to realize their claim on our consideration. Most 
difficult is it to admit with some measure of humility 
that we need these Ishmaelites for our own good. These 
pariahs must necessarily be a burden to themselves; the 
gash within their souls is too deep for us to heal. But at 
least with respect to their relation to the world at large 
we might lighten their burden, if we but knew that, to 
themselves a burden, they might be made an asset to 
society. If their burden does not lift them up, as all 
burdens are supposed to, it can lift us up and out of our 
routine lives. All social arrangements tend toward 
standardization. Society becomes a grist-mill, mechani- 
cally turning out an indifferent human product. There 
is a widespread lack of spontaneity, and all life stagnates 
as in a pool of common degradation. Freedom is unknown, 
and exists only on the statute-book. Life is made safe 
and comfortable. The jungle is left behind, and with it 
much that might ennoble us. For the jungle had freedom, 
a generous impulse toward original venture, and a joyous 
bubbling spontaneity. Is the loss of these things not too 
-high a price to pay for the doubtful blessings of “civiliza- 
tion?’ And do we not need the Ishmaelite, the glorified 
anarch, the wild rebel, the restive Untamed Soul, to re- 
deem mankind from the curse of monotony ? 


WHO IS MY FRIEND? 


“Thy friend, which is as thine own 
soul.” 
(Deuteronomy, xiii, 7.) 


Wuo is my friend? Surely, not the chance acquaintance 
of yesterday, nor the dancing partner of yesternight. He 
alone is my friend who is as my own soul. 

Have you followed my way through the years, marked 
the spot where my tears fell, or where my joy lit up the 
green gloom of darkling valleys? Have you swallowed the 
dust of my road, lifted up your eyes to the same stars, 
and set your face toward the same far horizon? Then, 
perhaps, you are my friend. Perhaps—for time and 
circumstance alone are no test of friendship. 

Passion oft kindles in a moment, at the unexpected 
meeting of two eyes; but the rapid pulse of desire may 
beat itself into indifference or worse. Common material 
interests, perceived at a swift glance, may create lasting 
associations based on sordid gain; but this is no friend- 
ship, for friendship cannot be bought at a price. Mutual 
attractions of diverse sort may originate as in a flash, may 
resemble friendship; but they require the testing tube of 
time to show if no cooling process has set in. True friend- 
ship alone is proof against time: it grows as all great and 
beautiful things grow with the growth of the years. It 
grows in intensity, not in breadth merely: while meaner 
relationships may grow in breadth, but lose in depth. 
Time, however, is not the decisive factor: men and women 
may be roofed together their life long, nay, they may be 
congenial to one another in a mild way, yet never in any 
genuine sense become friends. Is he my friend who since 
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his boyhood days has eaten with me at the same board, or 
traded with me in the same market? 

Proverbial wisdom does not help much in defining 
friendship. “A friend in need is a friend indeed.” This 
expresses only a negative truth: namely, that fair-weather 
friends are no friends at all. But not everyone tendering 
sympathy and succor to a human being in distress is a 
friend. Friendship must not be confounded with sym- 
pathy: for, although the latter is ever the fruit of the 
former, it happens seldom that friendship should grow 
on the branch of sympathy. Sympathy is the result of 
friendship and its by-product, but never in itself a proof 
of friendship. Is he my friend whose help I need, and 
who needs my help? Or is he my friend who satisfies a 
higher need than any created by fortuitous circumstances? 
A friend always will be a friend in need, too. Rather say 
that a friend is he who calls forth within me a need, a 
hunger, which only he can satisfy. Only he: for loves 
may be many, but friendships are few. . . 

Both need and satisfaction, in the case of friendship, 
are unique and not readily duplicated. One distrusts that 
other piece of proverbial wisdom: “Birds of a feather 
flock together.” Does this not suggest both large numbers 
and cheap familiarity? Birds of a feather do flock to- 
gether, but what they form is a club, clique or clan, or 
something similarly trite: they do not form friendships. 
Friends do not “flock.” They are not found in noisy 
droves. They are not lost in a crowd, they shine out of a 
constellation—each a world coherent by reason of a 
gravitation all its own. 

Will you be my friend? Meet me somewhere far away 
from the jostling crowds, and when we are very silent I 
shall know if you are my friend indeed. And when we 
emerge from the spell of communicative silence, then by 
your talk and by mine we shall surely know if we are 
destined to become fast linked in friendship. If, as Emer- 
son hints, “I can say to you what I cannot first say to 
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myself,” and if you too are in the same case, then we dare 
to call each other by the dear name of friend. This is the 
service I expect from my friend, and he from me. So 
much in us would remain inarticulate, scarce-defined in 
the vague nebule of our soul-life, but for the chance of 
communing with a kindred spirit. I hold converse with 
him whom I call friend,. and, suddenly, all the fullness 
within me overbrims the borders of my own life, to flow 
toward and into his bosom, just as the snows of winter, 
when thawed by the touch of springtime, rush down into 
the valley to swell the currents of the river below. In these 
moments of sudden overflow, I wonder whence these un- 
dreamt-of riches—these thoughts, these words, that bubble 
on my lips? And can it be that the answer to my query 
is—You ? 

Is it true that you hold the key to the secret treasury of 
my heart? These riches have always lain within me, but 
frozen and congealed—a vague yet oppressive burden upon 
the soul. Now, the light of another life has shone upon 
them, penetrating through the outward wrappings into 
their deepest hiding place, and it was thus that the pro- 
longed concealment and congealment yielded to the gener- 
ous fire of a radiant companion soul. Henceforth, I will 
know myself better, for having spoken to my friend. For 
as I spoke, spirit met spirit; and in that great meeting the 
light of God flashed up and all things dark were revealed. 

Our meeting, and co1sequent recognition, were not be- 
cause of any likeness between us. It is not true that 
genuine friendships are based on likeness, on being “of a 
feather.” A more enduring basis for friendship is fur- 
nished by unlikeness. You are my friend if you can 
tolerate my unlikeness to you. Tolerate? More than that: 
if you can love my unlikeness. More than that: if you 
recognize in my unlikeness a complement to yourself, and, 
therefore, an aid in any honest attempt of yours at self- 
knowledge. You are my friend, not because I compla- 
cently reflect your features, even as you mirror mine, but 
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because I insist on showing you naught but what is Me, 
and on being shown naught but what is You. 

In sum, the Scriptural definition of friendship seems 
to stand in need of just a slight emendation. You are my 
friend, not because you are as my soul, but because you, 
being different, are as my other soul—my alter ego. I 
really have two souls: my own and my friend’s. Two 
souls that by reason of their difference shed light upon 
one another, so that each may know itself better beneath 
the radiance of the other. Two souls that, helping each 
other in self-understanding, enhance thereby each other’s 
being. Two souls that mutually slough off the jarring 
sense of bodily existence, pierce and well-nigh destroy the 
obtruding screen of sense, and feel themselves to be souls 
—indestructible, immortal, unassailable. Who is my 
friend? He in whose presence I know myself to be not a 
mere body but a soul—a deathless star calling to other 
luminaries across the defeated distances. 


THE HOMEHOOD OF THE WORLD 


“If thy brother be waxen poor, 
then shalt thou support him, that 
he may live with thee.” 


(Leviticus xxv, 35.) 


Ir is often said, rather glibly, that religion may be 
summed up in the twin thought of the Fatherhood of 
God and the Brotherhood of Man. And so far as there 
may be virtue in condensation, this succinct statement 
is as good as any, and as bad. It seems to me that we need 
not only a complementary conception of religion but one 
that will include both ideals of the divine fatherhood and 
the human brotherhood. We need a third ideal that shall 
be not only an addition to the two more usually accepted 
ones, but shall inseparably combine them. I choose to 
call this third and all-embracing ideal: the Homehood of 
the World. God is our Father, Man is our Brother, and 
the World is our Home. 

This threefold belief constitutes a full statement of re 
ligion. Nothing can be added thereto, nothing can be taken 
therefrom. Withal the third statement regarding the 
home-conception of the world should be viewed as the real 
summary of religion, necessarily including the Father- 
hood of God and the Brotherhood of Man, and expressing 
(this is the foremost consideration) the largest possible 
relationship we bear to the All. 

This stressing of world homehood seems necessary at 
this time. Of all things that cry for reconstruction in the 
wake of the fiercest war that has ever racked the race, 
religion is one that asks for a revised statement as a pre- 
liminary to a revived interest. If ever, it is made apparent 
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now that religion, in spite of the sublimity of its teach- 
ings, has made but little headway as an active civiliza- 
tional factor. Is there not something wrong in the usual 
way of regarding religion, and does not religion stand in 
need of reformulation more than of reformation? No one 
would be so obtuse 4s to maintain that we can live by 
formula alone, no matter how profound and comprehensive 
that formula may be. Still, next to the creative Logos, the 
word of God, by which we are said to live, its human 
formulation may lead to a better knowledge and readier 
skill in dealing with human ills. Next to correct diagnosis 
a correct prescription is necessary. And if religion is to 
provide, as it onght, the cure for our diseased civilization, 
but nevertheless fails to do so: may it not be that the 
fault lies not so much with the curative properties of re- 
ligion, which are high above doubt, as with the prescribing 
doctors, who are after all only doctors of theology ? 
Religions have been known through the ages to stress 
the Fatherhood of God while utterly neglecting the 
Brotherhood of Man. Or else how was it possible that 
under the inspiration of these religions so many killings 
and persecutions should have been instituted in the very 
name of God the Father? The fetters and fagots, the 
racks and dungeons, autos-da-fé and expulsions, were the 
result of the horrible notion of religion that demanded the 
destruction of any brother man who refused to believe 
and pray with the majority. The validity of beliefs was 
decided arithmetically—by numbers: the heretic was the 
man who found himself in the minority. The grotesque 
part in this business was that the orthodox party forgot 
its own heretic past: the times when itself was in the 
minority and its adherents were fed to the lions as breeders 
of abominable heresies. Orthodoxy is always some blind, 
groping human truth (as all human truth must necessarily 
be), plus numbers; while heterodoxy is an equally blind, 
groping human truth, minus numbers. But that the 
majority had a perfect God-given right to persecute the 
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minority for this sin of lacking in numbers, and thus 
_ prevent the hated heretics from making amends for their 
sin by a gradual increase in their ranks, was a hideous 
example of the separation between the ideals of divine 
fatherhood and human brotherhood. For this, if for no 
other reason do we need the thought of the homehood of 
the world as being inclusive of both ideals and rendering 
such hurtful separation between them impossible. 
Another cause of the stressing of the divine fatherhood 
to the neglect of the human brotherhood is found in the 
fact that these religions were in the main individualistic 
and other-worldly. They taught—if coercive persuasion 
may be called teaching—that the chief concern of religion 
was to secure salvation for the individual. And this in- 
dividual salvation, too, not a salvation here in this world— 
such as every truly pious soul whose being is nestled in 
the vaster being of God may obtain while yet in the flesh 
—hbut a salvation hereafter in some shadowy region of 
eternal psalm-singing. The consequence has now more 
than ever become plain: because they sought after in- 
dividual salvation they neglected the good of mankind as 
a whole, while concentrating on the establishment of right 
relations with the father through His alleged representa- 
tive, who alone could distribute the longed-for reward; 
and because they conceived of this reward as being meted 
out hereafter and not here—that is to say, as a deferred 
confirmation of their utilitarian theory of the good—the 
question of the betterment of the common human lot here 
on this earth and in this world did not trouble them over- 
much. Their salvationism enabled them to build a s0- 
ealled civilization upon the precarious but astonishingly 
simple foundation of preaching one thing and practising 
its opposite. It enabled them to assume nonchalantly 
that man is a stranger and a sojourner in the world; this 
is not his real home. His real home is heaven. And they 
prepared for heaven usually by turning earth into hell. 
As the world is but a “vale of tears,” they saw to it that 
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tears should never cease from the land. Obviously, the 
home-conception of the world, insisting as it does upon this 
earth as our rightful habitation to be won by labor and 
redeemed by love, would have corrected all this farrago - 
of misteachings parading under the name of religion. 

If there were religions that stressed the Fatherhood of 
God to the neglect of the Brotherhood of Man, there still 
are some faiths—not exactly religious, but political and 
social, philosophical and ethical—that are guilty of 
separating the twin ideals in the reverse sense: emphasiz- 
ing the Brotherhood of Man to the neglect and even 
derision of the Fatherhood of God. These forms of faith 
must be given credit for their deep social passion: they 
certainly correct many of the above misconceptions, having 
nothing to do with shadowland and being inspired by a 
genuine desire of furthering the cause of humanity this 
side of the grave. They fail nevertheless. For lacking 
the God-sense, they lack that larger reference to the 
universe which alone can give human action its eternal 
meaning. They lack what may be termed a sense of the 
infinitely receding background, against which all our lives 
are thrown; and hence they lack an immediate perception 
of the universe as a living spiritual entity. Failing in this 
perception, which by its very vividness imparts zest to 
the personal life, their outlook is apt to narrow itself 
down to the bare material needs of man. Again, the 
home-conception of the world would tend to correct this 
one-sided view of human life. For Home is never a 
material conception—a matter of walls and furniture; but 
a spiritual conception—a matter of souls and hearts 
harmoniously dwelling together. So does the home- 
conception of the world insist that the material universe is 
not something to flee from but to live in, nay with. The 
world is a home not for bodies but for souls: for souls 
living in harmony with themselves, with one another, with 
ubiquitous nature and, first and foremost, with the all- 
overlooking Spirit of the Universe. 
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By definition, it is impossible to accept the Homehood 
of the World without accepting the Fatherhood of God 
and the Brotherhood of Man. This is true not merely by 
dint of the human analogy of the home, which holds father 
and brothers, but for a profounder reason. If this world 
is a home for man conceived as a soul, then his relation 
to the world of which he is part, and out of which by the 
force of Spirit he rises, can best be expressed through 
belief in God the Father of the All. From the creative 
hand of God both man and the world, humanity and the 
universe, have gone forth: therefore a vast circle of kin- 
ship, whose circumference is God, and whose center is 
God, is drawn around the universal life, including every- 
thing—the created and the uncreated, the form and the 
formless—into an intimacy, a friendliness, a living com- 
panionship, that is indissoluble. To feel this living com- 
panionship is man’s strength. To step abroad at any hour 
of day or night and know that man is no alien in this 
beautiful world-home, but that here everything calls to 
him genially, inviting him to love and to labor and 
eternally to hope in the very face of seeming death—this, 
I say, is the goal of life: this is the bliss that transcends 
happiness. 

And if the home-conception of the world is as yet the 
heritage of but a few, it must be the goal of anything that 
dares to call itself civilization to make it the possession of 
the many. If the world is not yet a home, it must be made 
into a home. If tears flood it, if blood stains it, if hate 
mars it, if sin taints it, it is our business heroically to 
undertake those changes in the social structure which will 
result in the realization of the supreme ideal of the 
Homehood of the World. Let the peoples abandon their 
theologies and empty ritualistic gestures; let them go back 
to the original inspiration of the Jewish prophets, and in 
the utterances of these find, not foreshadowings of phan- 
tasmal events and.persons, but the clearest hints of how 
the world is to be made into a home for all the families of 
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the earth. Let them choose as their slogan: “And let thy 
brother live with thee!’”—words that may be called the 
wall-motto of the world home which, presided over by 
the Father, holds the*fullness of the stupendous life taat is 
shared eternally by God, by nature and by the perishing 
race of men. 


THE FISSURE IN THE ROCK 


“T will put thee in the cleft of 
the rock.” 
(Eoodus xxxiii, 22.) 


Tue universe is one, unutterably one. Life is one, one 
with non-life. In fact, in one sense non-life is a mere 
figment of the brain. For, behind the material phenomena 
that stray into our ken by the avenue of the senses, there is 
That in and through which all things have life and are 
ensouled, though sentiency be absent and motion sink into 
apparent rest. There is a reality beyond sense perception, 
beyond the grasp of the mind even, which presses into all 
things with incredible stress, wherever it can find a pre 
carious opening, like water rushing from the heights into 
every available aperture. 

The human intellect, leaning on discursive reasoning, is 
indifferent to this universal stress: in fact, is unable to 
sense it. Our intellect, indeed, is in search of an ultimate 
reality, an unifying principle behind mere appearance. 
It must do so by reason of its structure, it being so built, 
with a native bent toward unity, that it cannot accept the 
world as a rag-bag of miscellanies. Nevertheless, because 
of its detached attitude, because of its pose of aloofness, 
the reality it seeks and eventually lays hold of is but a 
mathematical truth, cold and correct, with no breath of 
life blowing through it, with no pulse of love beating at 
its heart. Hence it is that the intellect knows nothing of 
this aching stress of meaning, this eager purpose to break 
through at every possible cleft and rift, which they who 
live companionably with the world learn to know as the 
characteristic trait of the universal life in its yearning to 
manifest and win to self-expression. 
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How do we get to know this stress of self-expression ? 
Certainly not by aloof contemplation: rather by a com- 
plete identification of our spirit with the spirit of the 
universe. We must feel the stress present in all the 
world, and catch its intensity at every pore of our being. 
It is when the universe comes against us with its full 
impact, when all the light and beauty of the world im- 
pinges upon us and life’s abundance sifts through our soul 
with gentle yet resistless insistence, that we get the feeling 
as of Something straining to make itself known. The 
world literally knocks against us, battering down all doors 
of resistance: demanding that we notice and become at 
one with it. The divine ever seeks to burst through our 
blindness and obtuseness. The difference between the 
scientist and the seer lies just herein: the scientist beats 
at the doors of the world, in the brave but futile attempt to 
break into the Bluebeard chamber, only to learn that be- 
hind those mysterious doors there is something not good to 
look upon; or worse, that there is nothing there—an 
emptiness more’ discomfiting than the most harrowing 
sight: while the seer stands still in the attitude of one 
who waits and listens, and he allows the world with all 
its mysteries to beat against him. What wonder that he, 
and he alone, learns that the world has no chamber of 
horrors; that the empty silence that bewilders those who 
have not the gift of hearing and seeing is the wonderful 
silence in which God is beheld passing in the full glory 
of self-revelation. 

There is a small fern on my window sill, which had 
been nursed throughout the cold winter, but with scant 
success. The plant dried up, and only a few withered 
stalks remained of all that green life. Suddenly, out of 
apparent death, new verdant shoots, tender yet tenacious, 
peered above the faded stems. The air was still cold, frost 
still lay on the ground, and the mind of man was still far 
from turning to thoughts of springtime. But the slumber- 
ing life-germ in the invisible rootlets had felt the approach 
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of spring, after the wont of dumb things, long before 
humanity became aware of its coming. We humans, so 
stupid in our wisdom, need to be told by the calendar that 
the season is making ready to pass from frost to flowering: 
but in the meantime, while we are still adjusting our 
spectacles as it were, the glad thrill of reawakening is 
already running along the central nerve of universal 
nature... . 

When I saw the green shoots forcing themselves up into 
light and air, I felt the wonder of that cosmic insistence 
by dint of which Being strives to conquer non-being 
against all odds, and at the least opportunity. Here, in 
the little fern-pot, the cosmic drama was being played in 
miniature, but with the same power and intensity as 
abroad in the world on a larger scale. In the most un- 
likely places does life force itself through, wherever the 
narrowest fissure is provided, or wherever it can make for 
itself the smallest opening. The stream of life rushes 
through with tremendous impetus, breaking down barriers 
in the most astonishing manner. The most barren rock is 
none too dry, but somewhere in a crevice some rudimen- 
tary form of life can assert the victory of life over death. 
Victorious life bursts through everywhere, and its re- 
sourcefulness is wellnigh infinite. 

But parallel to the stream of life flows the stream of 
thought. These two are the rivers of God whose con- 
fluence is Infinitude. And the stream of thought, too, 
seeks to force its way through all obstacles, appearing at 
every rift and cleft, sometimes where least expected. If 
the universe insistently strives to be, it tries still more 
desperately to think, and to speak. The aching stress of 
divine reality is no mere blind straining of a will that 
thrusts its invisible arms unknowingly into space: it is the 
stress of desire, of yearning, of love and of thought, 
stretching unseen tendrils into minds, hearts and souls, 
from a deliberate resolve to stir up a response and thereby 
come into consciousness. . . 
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Such is the upthrust of the universal mind through all 
the obstacles of opaque matter into the human conscious- 
ness. Rivers and rocks, plants and planets, beasts and 
birds, do not become aware of the forward urge of Being 
into fullness of self-manifestation. Therefore, reality 
presses farther until it reaches man, and here, through 
man’s being, despite the material obstacles which here too 
would obstruct its path, it bursts at last into consciousness, 
as if through a cleft. It bursts into the philosopher's 
thought, the seer’s vision, the poet’s song. Here the 
universe has its own thought given back to it, made more 
significant by its passing through the human brain, 
through the human personality. Would you say that con- 
sciousness is but a poor narrow fissure, would you say 
that human nature is but a pitifully inadequate cleft, for 
the divine glory to show itself through? But such as it 
is, it is the only possible opening for man and God; and 
to judge by the development of human life on earth it is 
wide enough for God and His progressive revelation, for 
man and his gradual comprehension. One fissure we call 
Beauty, through which God’s creative delight bursts; an- 
other, Thought—an aperture for the Infinite Mind; yet 
another, Love—a window for the Everlasting Mercy to 
shine through: but all three open into Consciousness, the 
cleft in the rock of our materiality, wide enough despite 
its seeming narrowness for God and man to com- 
mune by. 

In all this wide world this fissure in the rock is the 
only one through which reality can press into fullness of 
realization. Therefore, whenever man asks to know the 
ultimate mystery, thither must he withdraw; and there 
alone, in the inwardness of self, in the depth of his con- 
sciousness, will he find the God who is present in the stress- 
and-strain of self-revelation. The lowly door by which 
God enters his life is the one by which he may enter into 
the life and light of God. But does it seem to him, while 
standing in the cleft, that the walls of materiality hedge 
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him about too narrowly, obscuring his vision? Man must 
be patient. Soon the walls will recede, and through the 


widening fissure a Glory never seen will pour down upon 
him from above. 


OUR ADMIRATIONS 


“He ia thy praise, and he is thy 
God.” 
(Deuteronomy x, 21.) 


Suow me your treasure, and I will show you your heart. 
Show me the thing you admire, and I will show you the 
thing you are. Show me the spread of your wings, and I 
will show you the peak of your aspiration. Show me the 
cleft of your feet, and I will show you the depth of your 
native mire. Disclose to me the nature of your hunger, 
and I will reveal to you the nature of your gratifications. 
You are what you seek, and what you seek is the image 
of your spirit—is you. Show me what you praise and 
prize, and I will show you your god. 

As a test not alone of our belief but of our character, 
none better can be found than the sum of our admirations. 
What raises the flush of excited wonder on our cheeks? 
What causes us to gasp with a sense of surprise? What 
is it that makes us for the moment forget all else in the 
world and rivet our whole self on a single object? It 
must be something that calls to the hidden depths—or the 
hidden shallows—in us. It must be something that 
answers to some need, some thirst, some passion of our 
soul. What is outside of us establishes a correspondence 
with what is inside, only because there is a kinship, an 
affinity, between that without and our within as between 
two answering chords. And thus, the without becomes in 
one moment of rapt admiration a true picture of the 
within. 

Our moments of rapture, of exaltation and _ self- 
forgetfulness are our witnessing moments. They tell 
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tales we are not always aware of, for they are our 
moments of self-revelation. In the act of forgetting our 
self, we oft unwittingly remind some one of its exist- 
ence. When we give ourselves over to an object, a 
cause, a person, we give ourselves invariably away. 
Therefore, in selecting the objects of our worship and 
devotion, we must beware lest they give silent testimony 
against us. : 

That these objects of wonder vary infinitely with the 
eyes that behold them goes without saying. Each eye 
has its own astigmatism. Each heart has its own bias. 
In what fashion is your eyeball sphered? Which way does 
your spirit bend? If a glowing vision fills your eye, I 
want to see with you, synoptically. Gladly would I shut 
out all that now fills my eye, if you can show me the 
loftier summit, and if the things I see obscure the glory 
that shines upon your mountain. Have you something to 
say tome? Say it, and I wili listen. Is there something 
in your heart that sings? I will stop my own heart-beat 
and breathlessly fill my hfe at your singing fountain. . . 
Only you must show me that your admirations are higher 
than mine, that your worship is purer than mine, that your 
song is sweeter and more in harmony with God than my 
poor halting onestringed tune. But if your admiration 
does not rise higher than the latest sensation, or the latest 
fashion; if you delight in the backwash of the murky life 
of the city: if your enthusiasm is called forth by something 
irrelevant and trivial and tawdry, go thy way—unless you 
choose to go my way! 

Our wonders are so exclusively ourselves, our admira- 
tions so completely hold us, that it might appear as if we 
had them not under the control of our spirit. The element 
of surprise is so powerfully present in them that they 
seem to be an irresistible obsession rather than part of a 
consciously willed plan of life. But this is not so. Natures 
can be trained first in the faculty of admiration, then in 
the capacity of right admiration. Ours is the task of 
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proper selection and discrimination. But the highest is 
our task of previous preparation. It is true that the mo- 
ment of admiration, when some fresh-born wonder bursts 
suddenly into our lives, is not the right moment for careful 
weighing and pondering. Such a moment may find an 
untrained nature quite unprepared to receive or reject so 
dramatic a gift. The Trojans admired the wooden horse, 
and Hercules must have praised the Nessus shirt before 
putting it on. Some natures are carried away altogether 
too easily by indiscriminate enthusiasms: however, not 
from such may we expect the enrichment of human ex- 
perience. Let but a great moment find a great man, let 
a noble sight meet a clear eye, let a surpassing harmony 
ripple over the exquisite chords of a finely attuned soul: 
and the miracle does not fail to take place. The Without 
pours its beauty into the Within, and the Within lavishes 
its glory upon the Without: for ever, as Bacon suggests, 
“the souls of the living are the beauty of the world,” 
provided they are great souls. In a word, great admira- 
tions blossom out of great lives. Mean wonders flow out of 
mean lives. Our loves are our lives, our lives are our 
loves. 

Not the things we do, nor the deeds we achieve, nor yet 
the words we speak, contain and embody our lives, but the 
things we love, admire and desire. For words and deeds, 
and the daily business, may be but poor translations of the 
stir and stress of our impatient soul. We should scorn 
to inventory the riches of any soul by a mechanical recital 
of outward deeds and uttered words: souls are too rich 
for that. We should know that above works and words 
there hovers as on angels’ wings the ideal of our life, 
carried aloft by the moving passion of our heart. And 
higher than the ideal is the human personality that forms 
and cherishes it, that weaves its loves into the strands of 
the common existence. Finally, above human personality 
there hovers the highest—the Divine Personality: and it 
is by the lift of the lesser personality to the Supreme 
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Personality alone that human lives should be judged. He 
alone is great whose admirations merit divine approval, 
whose adoration reaches its last possible goal at the foot 
of the Throne. 


SELECTION AND REJECTION 


“Ye shall distinguish between 
clean beasts and unclean beasts. 
... And ye shall be holy unto 
me.” 

(Leviticus xx, 25-26.) 


Every selection implies a rejection. We all must choose 
the elements that shall compose our life: but to choose this 
means to refuse that. This necessity of choice appears at 
first sight a human limitation. The world we live in is 
altogether too vast to be lived by any one of us fully, in 
its entire extensity. We must therefore have recourse 
to an abridgment, as it were to a pocket edition of life: 
and, be it noted, even the deepest pocket contains in the 
last analysis very little. 

We dream of universality. Worse—we boast of 
universality. Our little heart, we think, is none too 
narrow, for all its limits, to sweep into itself all the 
grandeur of this world. Nevertheless, when from our 
meditative heights we descend to the realities of the com- 
mon life, we find that we may at best comprehend but a 
small segment of existence, whereby to keep in touch with 
the vast-circling immensity of the All. We must per- 
force choose our little segment: here shall we have our 
being; herein shall our thoughts move—here, in this spot 
congenial to our temper, and not elsewhere. 

We send down our roots into the subsoil like a tree, and 
though these may stretch away at some little distance, yet 
is our place definitely fixed. Nor can we greatly modify 
our position and habitat with reference to the general 
scheme of things. Thus, choice implying refusal, selec- 
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tion of some fragment conditioned upon rejection of 
greater riches, appears a lamentable limitation of our 
mortal nature in grappling with the universal Whole. 

Yet, how hungry we are! We should fain stretch our 
arms around the globe to embrace it and all that thereon 
is: but our arms are too short. In the end, the hungriest 
heart must be content with the little our two perishing 
hands can convulsively grasp. We should fain grow to the 
stature of the mythical Matatron in the Talmud, whose 
head reached into the skies: wear the rainbow for a fillet 
and bind a diadem of stars about our brow. But we are 
earth-bound, though heaven-bent, and we must content our- 
selves with some shining pebbles for vain ornament. If 
but the pebbles shine brightly, and catch some gleam of 
heaven’s rainbow and heaven’s fadeless light! 

However, what at first appears a weakness and a limita- 
tion—this choice of our unwilled poverty—must on second 
thought appear a token of our mastery. If we cannot 
choose among the stars, we can pick out the brightest of 
pebbles. And behind this choice, and be it never so dim, 
there is that which ennobles it—a more or less clear sense 
of values. Choose we must, but we do not choose the 
worst: within our capacity and perception, blindly and 
gropingly, we choose the best. Reject we must: but only 
the worthless or the unsuitable. Our selections and re- 
jections are glorified by motives intellectual, moral and 
esthetic: they have for their object the true, the good, the 
beautiful. Some things we recognize more worthy than 
others; we distinguish between the clean and the unclean: 
in the hierarchy of values that leads up to Holiness there 
is room for every standard of judgment proportioned to 
tasks, talents and individual aspirations. _ 

As we recognize some things surpassingly worthful 
above the rest of creation, far above the level of our im- 
mediate concerns, though not fatally separated from 
these, we term them our ideals. What else is an ideal 
than the one thing, or the one thought, we have selected 
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out of the bewildering many, as the only one eminently 
valuable for us, for the conduct of our personal lives? An 
ideal cannot be something rigidly fixed in self-containment 
of eternity, it must be something that has the mobility of 
the roving human eye and the restless human hand. Truly, 
man is the measure of all things, though the measure must 
appear disproportioned to the things he measures. Man 
holds the scales in which mountains are weighed, and the 
very heavens he meteth out with his incommensurate 
span. It is out of this weighing and balancing act of the 
human spirit that the whole conception of value has had its 
birth—a no mean achievement. 

The world offers itself to man like a warehouse promis- 
cuously stocked: what an embarrassment of riches! And 
why should any one thing be held more valuable than any 
other? What a temptation to go about idly in this rich 
storehouse, grasping at anything and everything, lingering 
over every counter and fingering all the wares on display: 
to be mere shoppers of life! But the normal man is not 
content with such lingering and fingering, such idle 
sampling of life’s offerings, so destructive of vitality and 
void of purpose: indulged in only by the parasitic and the 
thoughtless. Rather does he select and discriminate, with- 
standing the mere lure of things for the sake of the truth 
of things. And, moreover, he discriminates not merely 
along broad lines of obvious difference, but he introduces 
the subtlest distinctions, the finest shades of judgment— 
he is guided, in a word, by a nice sense of values. No 
jeweler’s or apothecary’s scales are as sensitive as the 
soul-balance man holds aloft in the inwardness of his 
spirit, on which he dares to place the whole of God’s 
world. 

We may admit that much of this selecting and rejecting 
is done instinctively. There are some things that call 
to us more alluringly than others; there are close cor- 
respondences between the outer world and our inner world 


of likes and dislikes. Even the beast of the field is guarded 
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by dim and dumb instinct against noisome herbs and 
poisonous plants. But man’s selection, even at its dim- 
mest, has behind it the force of moral sovereignty, which 
rises into uncommon dignity with increasing conscious- 
ness. The moment the choice becomes conscious and 
purposeful it reaches the higher levels of the spiritual life. 
And the moment the choice is based not on a rough-and- 
ready mechanical division, a white-and-black or sheep- 
and-goat classification, but rather on hair-fine distinctions 
of subtlest meanings consciously selected to make for a 
perfect integration of the moral personality, the height 
not alone but the delight of the art of living is attained 
forthwith. 

Art is said to be none other than the power of conscious 
choice of values. Think of the work of the colorist: of 
his evident revelry in color! What subtle vision of color 
harmonies he possesses to enable him to see the barest 
nuance of tints unobservable by the gross untrained eye! 
So with the art of living: its perfection and delight 
depend on the skillful selection of the nuance, the faintest 
shadings of moral value. May it not be, after all, that 
Holiness is none other than an uncommonly fine perception 
of the moral nuance ? 

This art of selection and rejection, then, with its eternal 
quest of the elusive nuance, turns’our poverty into riches. 
It is our highest achievement, making for the strength of 
concentration. For when we have made conscious selec- 
tion of the few things we really may build our life upon, 
then what we lost in extensity we gain in intensity, in 
meaning. Our segment may be small but it is part of the 
infinite whole, and partakes of its nature. At whatsoever 
point we touch God’s world, we touch God. Our life is 
vertical, rather than horizontal. Nature may have drawn 
narrow limits about our person: but living intensively 
within our natural limits we gain an understanding of 
what lies outside them, and stand in sympathetic touch 
with all creation. And then Holiness is seen as Wholeness. 


OUR LITTLE HEART 


“He hath made everything beauti- 
ful in its time; also he hath set 
the world in their heart, yet so 
that man cannot find out the work 
that God hath done from the be- 
ginning even to the end.” 


(Ecclesiastes iii, 11.) 


Turs is the supreme blessing of heaven: that God has 
crowded the fullness of the world into the little heart of 
man. Verily, “he hath set the world in their heart.” 
And he has so fashioned the human heart that, for all 
its littleness, it might take into itself the boundlessness of 
the universe. Beauty that makes the world fair; truth 
and goodness that ennoble it; power that gives it per- 
manence; eternal intimations and a sweep that carry its 
significance beyond the bounds of the known: all this 
finds its fitting place in the narrow nooks of the heart. 
Nay, the human heart receives all this not passively, as a 
phonograph disk receives the sound, or as a sensitized plate 
copies light and shade; but actively and creatively: re 
molding all that it receives in his own image. Man pours 
out upon the world the light of his own soul: the gold of 
his inner dawns, the peace of his inner gloamings, the 
warmth of his longings and loves—altogether rendering 
the world meaningful through transfiguration in his own 
heaven. 

God has indeed “made everything beautiful in its time” ; 
and all discord must disappear in the harmony which, by 
the slow swing of time through eternity, becomes in due 
course manifest to all eyes. But the heart that can take 
into itself the universe and its fullness—and with it the 
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life of the very God—need not wait for this slow equaliz- 
‘ing and stabilizing work of the divine governance. The 
secret of harmony is intuitively mastered by the heart 
within whose spacious littleness time is swallowed up in 
eternity, and in whose vision imperfection is a busy 
journeyman traveling eagerly and without let toward per- 
fection. The world need only drop into such a heart, like 
a jewel falling into its setting, to become at once en- 
hanced in luster, in meaning. It need only crowd its 
infinite stress into such a heart, like the stress of the 
wind that rushes into an eolian harp, to sing out of the 
perishing pulse in consummate strains. World-stress 
making for heart-strains: this is the only stress-and-strain 
_ of the universe I know of—and how wonderful it is! 

Therefore, this is the only boon we should ask for: the 
capacity to pull into our heart the manifold life of the 
universe. And this means, in its highest yet simplest 
sense, the capacity of enjoyment. The capacity of enjoy- 
ment is the instrument, whereby a perfect union may be 
accomplished between the universal life and our own life; 
between the Great Heart of the world and our little heart. 
For the perfect meeting between God and man is a meeting 
in joy. It is not true that “God is the last hope of the 
defeated.” Religion cannot be scornfully laughed out of 
the world: it must be joyfully laughed into the world. 

For the spirit that has created this world is a Spirit 
that Laughs. God is the universal laughter. One must 
feel that: feel how this laughter runs through the world; 
feel how full the world is of beauty and joy; feel how 
full the human soul can be with all this divine fullness. 
Let us but ask that the avenues leading to the heart be 
kept open, for the world, for God, to enter by. Let the 
eye be open to beauty; let the ear be open to song; let the 
mind be open to thought and the soul to love: let man’s 
whole being be open to the influences streaming into it 
from the far reaches of God’s world—this is the gift we 
should pray for. There is nothing else. 
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In beauty, in truth, in goodness; above all, in that 
strange living impact of the world against our nature, 
which is a vague, nameless insistence as of tides of mystic 
life beating upon our breast, but which is withal gentle 
and unmistakable like the unvoiced invitation of dewy eyes 
sent to the waiting lover, does God offer Himself to the 
true worshiper: if we had but the capacity to receive Him! 
They say, life is niggardly and poor, and man remains 
empty and hungry the livelong day, starved for the gifts 
that are withholden from him. But whose fault is this 
—the Giver’s or the receiver's? Is not our very emptiness 
a bar to fullness? The fuller we are the more we can 
receive. But have we the capacity to receive all that is 
tendered us, and do we perceive the riches that are con- 
stantly thrust under our eyes yet by us ever refused, dis- 
dained, overlooked ? 

Every moment is a brimful cup into which God pours 
the wine of this mystic life: but we crave the juice of the 
poisonous grape grown on the vine of Sodom and in the 
field of Gomorrah. But not through luxury does the full- 
ness of the world enter our heart; not through the mad 
descent into the abyss; but only through the simple joys 
of heaven and earth—the blue skies, the brown fields, 
the beam, gold or silver, from above. Only through the 
joys that may be shared by all, without money and with- 
out price: and which, being shared by all, may be shared 
with God. These are the two related criteria of genuine 
joy: one is simplicity; the other—shareability. There 
must be something terribly wrong with joys that we care 
not or dare not share with others. . . 

Joys that are not simple are no joys, at most they are 
pleasures. They are the poor tawdry wares purchased in 
the mart—not helps but hindrances to living. And then 
there are joys that cannot be shared: so dark and sinister 
that the night is not a sufficient cover for them. They 
sear bodies and souls alike: if shared, they can be shared 
but to the hurt of some fellow-mortal. The rule is that 
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every intake of joy must be made into an outlet of happi- 
ness. But this rule can only be followed in the case of 
joys that are both simple and shareable. Such are the 
higher joys which, if they flow into our heart, flow out of 
it to bless and enrich the general life. 

Simple is the self-tender of God to man; and only the 
simple—children and saints and men with childlike souls 
—can understand and accept it. His own fullness does 
God crowd into our little heart, so that we may become 
sharers in the universal joy: and yet, God knows what to 
withhold from us, too. Though giving Himself to man, 
the creature “cannot find out the work that God hath done 
from the beginning even to the end.” There is a mystery 
about God’s throne not even the saint can penetrate. But 
even this withholding is a blessing in disguise. It makes 
possible the divine surprises of life. It spurs the seeker 
on to crowd ever more of God into his heart. And what a 
rich world this is, where even refusals are transmuted into 


gracious gifts! 


TREES 


“When thou shalt besiege a city 
a long time... thou shalt not 
destroy the trees thereof by wield- 
ing an axe against them.” 


(Deuteronomy xx, 19.) 


Or at the natural objects trees are the most lovable. 
Who does not love a tree? Of all the children of nature, 
trees speak most intelligibly to the human heart. This 
is the reason, perhaps, why, more frequently than any 
other created thing, trees occur in the earliest symbolism 
of the peoples. From the Semites who saw the first human 
couple under a tree, exchanging the first kiss, committing 
the first sin, speaking the first lie and weeping the first 
tear; from the Greeks who saw spirit shapes of insub- 
stantial grace indwelling the trunks, down to our own 
day, men, both high and low, responded to the poetry with 
which every tree is instinct. Dim arboreal memories these 
are perchance, darkly harking back to a humbler forest 
ancestry—who knows? True it is, that to tell the symbolic 
meaning of the tree as mirrored in the lore of various races 
is to tell the story of man’s groping mind. Trees grew 
myths more abundantly than leaves and fruits. 

Nature speaks in many tongues to many minds, but 
none is so universally understood as the whispered 
language of trees. One would like to know more of the 
impressive conversation nature held with Ezekiel, which 
he then translated into a vision of racing sparks that cleft 
the sky from end to end, while blazing chariots and 
myriad-eyed creatures carried the supreme glory of the 
universe. But Ezekiel’s thunder-racked heaven did not 
illumine in intermittent flashes a landscape terrible with 
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trees shaking and sobbing in the wind. Not so the 
Psalmist: we hear in many a gently lilting psalm the soft 
sigh of the breezes passing through the mildly swaying 
branches. The one caught the awe and terror of the world, 
the other its beauty and tenderness: but are these two 
aspects of the world’s life so far apart? Are they not 
rather the two sides of the same inscrutable Face? 

Nature shows herself in many guises and many moods, 
her versatility being not the least of her accomplishments. 
Nay, her aspect changes with each eye that beholds it. 
And how subtle, how utterly beyond the common reach, 
are some of nature’s moods! If an Ezekiel beholds the 
mystery which is God in the busy silence of the stars, or 
in the changing miracle of the skies, or in the majesty of 
the tempest; if a Psalmist recognizes the beauty which is 
God in waving foliage and purling stream, or in the tender 
mist that rises out of the meadow and hovers like incense 
over the green pastures; if some latter-day poet and seer 
renders the lightest, most elusive breathings of nature in 
rhythmic lines that hold them fast, there are lesser spirits 
not so nicely attuned to her delicate moods. The heaving 
of the seas and the singing of the breakers as they rush 
upon the beach; the aspiration of mountain peaks and the 
glistening desolation of the ice that crowns the lowest 
hills beneath the pale wintry sun; the prayer that is in the 
air of a morning, and the peace that overbroods the un- 
certain gloaming: these and many other manifestations 
of the profound life of the world that ask for eyes and 
ears sensitized to the aching point, for a soul alive and 
alert to all the signs of a poignant hidden life below the 
surface of things—does everybody see them, understand 
them, in their eternal significance? But trees are demo- 
eratic. They speak to all. They give themselves to 
everybody, with every shade of meaning or gleam of light 
which is theirs. They hold back nothing. They nod a 
general invitation to all passers-by. Everybody loves a 
tree, because everybody understands a tree. 
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There is nothing in nature’s vast domain that looks so 
much alive as does a tree. Each tree seems to possess an 
individuality of its own, a soul. As it stands out against 
the landscape with almost every keaf sharply defined, each 
tree seems to stand for something distinct, something 
unique. Unique, even though branches may interlace and 
form dense forest masses. Not to see the forest because of 
the trees is a stereotyped symbol of a certain kind of mental 
deficiency : but it seems even more reprehensible not to see 
the trees because of the forest. One God created them ; one 
law is traced in the delicate veinlets of their leaves: yet 
under God’s law here is riotous freedom of individuality 
shaping each tree of the same kind differently, cutting 
each leaf of the same tree to a different pattern. A hint 
this, that human life, too, bound though it is with a 
thousand bonds, is essentially free, unfettered, self- 
revelatory! The splendid freedom of the swaying boughs 
is truly an intimation of the sovereign sway of human 
personality. 

I love to see a patch of blue sky through the network of 
leafy branches. The view of a distant stretch of water, 
seen through the lace pattern of the trees that fringe lake 
or river, is very beautiful also. And I love to see the 
light of morning as it sifts through the screen of the 
leaves, when the very shadows on the ground seem to be 
woven of light. Sky, water, light, and the atmosphere 
even, receive a different tone, a different character, when 
caught in the fresh green meshes of intertwining twigs. 
And I wonder if the manifold impressions of this vast 
world that percolate into our souls—sounds, sights, and 
mystic hailings—are not similarly changed by the medium 
through which they pass, from whence they issue forth 
distilled into a beauty altogether human, personal, vivid ? 
And I wonder, too, how it is possible for some souls to 
allow nature’s rich life to pass through them unchanged, 
untransubstantiated ? 

It may well be that this is the highest lesson trees 
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teach: Let naught pass through our heart—no whisper 
of gentle winds, no flight of fleecy clouds, no gleam of 
distant skies—but shall become tinged with our life blood, 
blended with our pulse beat, impressed with the sacra- 
mental stamp of our personality. Let the whole world be 
clothed by us in the hues of our soul, so that nature may 
mirror back at us her own beauty not alone but also the 
more passionate and more profound beauty of the soul. 
For it is within the depth of living souls alone that this 
law-bound universe flowers forth into the freedom of 
beauty and the beauty of freedom. Verily, there is a living 
spirit in all created things, which only the living soul of 
man can seize upon and touch into sweetness and wonder. 


FULLNESS OF LIVING 


“The number of thy days will I 
fulfil.” 
(Hoodus xxiii, 26.) 


Ir there were nothing in this world to admire and wonder 
at, if life were without worth and beauty, what could be 
be more foolish than to wish for length of days? Who but 
a want-wit could ask for the fulfillment of the number 
of his days, and, with it, the fulfillment of the measure 
of his tears and fears? Or if life were worse than a 
prolonged agony, if it were even without the distinction 
of pain to ennoble it and lend it tragic grandeur, if it were 
merely a dull dragging of inevitable chains along a tedious 
journey between cradle and grave—a vital yawn stretching 
wearily into death: who but those absolutely deprived of 
the power of reflection would desire to add new links to 
this chain of soul-devastating monotony ? 

Would not, in such a case, the number of Jobs be 
multiplied, and the world be turned into a universal dung- 
hill—a shrine for all the curses and blasphemies of 
blanched lips—where men would demand from the dark 
Power behind the storm-cloud a speedy ending of their 
day and its despair? Or would not those counselors hold 
the attention of mankind, who teach that the only salvation 
of man lies in complete detachment from the whole cir- 
cumstance of living and in contriving by any means what- 
soever some avenue of escape ? 

Wrap yourself, they say, in pride: for pride is the only 
answer to the scornful indifference of the universe. Keep 
aloof from the world, you teeming race of impotent 
humans, even as the world keeps aloof from you and your 
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aches, and flee to the citadel of your soul—far nobler 
than the soulless structure of the universe. Find cold 
comfort—the comfort of the strong—in that consciousness 
which, having unaccountably emerged from the cosmic 
stupidity, has the power of floating serenely above the 
gaudy show. Thus will you gain the victory at last—the 
victory of those who chill the passion of rebellion in the 
icy currents of their life. Or if not,—if such escape 
through pride be impossible, if such hollow victory turn 
at length an unbearably mocking face toward you, this 
at least remains to you—this last refuge of the proud, this 
last refusa) of the unbowed: you may leave the world with 
as much grace as you may be able to muster. To live and 
die by choice, but always with sovereign unconcern, always 
loftily, is your only recourse. . . 

And if life were without worth or beauty, except the 
worth of withdrawal and the frozen beauty of the hard- 
chiseled spirit, would this not be the highest wisdom— 
this scornfullness whose other side is sullen wrath, this 
pride whose reverse is a humiliating sense of defeat ? 

But life is full of wonder and worth, full of a beauty 
that breaks through at every pore of God’s world. There 
is a sense as of a Vast Life which impregnates the very 
air we breathe. Under its spell, the universal emptiness 
becomes tense with a fullness ever ready to burst its 
bounds, until from out the hollow spaces there spreads 
into our being a richness and abundance of living that 
overflows our little heart, even as a river emptying into a 
small lake overbrims the banks and continues on its way, 
singing, into the plain beyond. Thus the fullness of the 
world calls to the fullness in our breast: and how they 
meet rejoicingly, and how the currents of the individual 
life mingle with the larger currents of the universal life, 
and how in this meeting and mingling all emptiness 
vanishes and vacuity is swallowed up in victory—it lies 
not in the power of the tongue to tell. Only, as hollows 
call to hollows, and the result is a retreat in which sham 
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pride alone can glory: so does fullness call to fullness, and 
the consequence is an Oneness that seeks no escape, an 
Harmony that ever yearns for greater completeness but 
finds satisfaction in its very longing for perfection. 

It is this spirit of harmony, this longing for perfect 
attunement, which eries out for fullness of days—for that 
growth of the years which bears wisdom and vision, as 
the evergreen tree bears the vision of unfading springs 
and the fruitful hint of a wisdom that is changeless as it 
is stupendous. It prays for fullness of days, not for the 
sake of idly tearing off leaf after leaf from the steadily 
diminishing calendar: it prays for fullness of days only 
for the sake of fullness of living. 

And fullness of living means in the very first place— 
but in the first place only—breadth of living. It means 
sheer multiplicity and variety of experience. In this 
world there is so much to see and the “eye is never full of 
seeing’; there is so much to hear and the ear ever strains 
forward to catch the ghost of lost sounds, pitched either 
too high or too low, that stray through the trembling air; 
there is so much to know, feel and delight in—sights, 
sounds, silences; half glimpses and still-born echoes: that 
we should fain ask our God to mete out the span of our 
days to its utmost length, so that we may sate our souls 
with all these riches, and then, like happy children who 
have had their fill of sweets, fall gently asleep while still 
grasping something precious in our relaxing hands. . . 

Breadth, however, is not enough. We ask for fullness 
of days in order to gain not merely variety but depth of 
experience. Breadth has its dangers, if unwedded to depth. 
Breadth may but be a cover for shallowness—a spreading 
out of the whole texture of life into meaningless tenuity. 
The globe trotters, the mere excursionists on life’s journey, 
may ask for and be content with such flimsy thinning out 
of human experience, wherein variety is sought for its 
own sake. They strive after variety of experience, but 
only for the sake of the experience of variety. They are 
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Vv 


attracted only by the superficial show of existence, with 
its play of lights and flitting shadows, with its moving 
pageant of men and events. They are scarcely concerned 
with the meanings, intimations, mysteries, that lurk be- 
neath it all. They are not troubled by the secret dis- 
quietudes that dwell in the deep places of the world, into 
which every soul must hurtle down, and through which it 
must pass, before it can issue forth purged and redeemed. 
Such meanings and profound experiences, however, can 
only come to those who know how to combine depth with 
breadth. Bays may be broad yet shallow; but the ocean 
is deep while broad. The seascape changes with the 
ceaseless heave of the waves, presenting a picture of in- 
finite variety, yet never does the ocean give the impression 
of shallowness: some lives are like this! 

Therefore, our prayer should be for that passionate 
depth of living which ennobles and enhances the finite 
experience: the depth of thought and that profound love 
of truth which cherishes the life in the spirit above all 
the specious gifts of the world; the depth of things and 
the profound life with which even the seemingly inanimate 
objects are instinct ; the depth of the tears of things and the 
profound joy that wells up from the heart of the world. 
Let all these be ours—depth below depth. Above all, let 
us pray for this daily victory of life over death in our 
perishable frame: this heave of the breath in the breast, 
this song of the blood in the veins, this dance of life in 
the sweet clean limbs—all this pain and passion of living, 
so deep beyond words, so passing wonderful and myste- 
rious—this thing which, dying, is deathless; which, living, 
hastens towards death: this thing without birth and with- 
out death which, despite our precarious hold on it, we seek 
to clutch within our feeble fingers, until it please God to 
declare that our measure is full and our days are ended. 


DWELLING BY THE SHORE 


“Zebulun shall dwell by the shore 
of the sea; and he shall be an 
haven for ships.” 


(Genesis xlix, 13.) 


WueEn you dwell at the shore of the sea, where ships come 
and go, where gleaming sails swell with the breath of 
distant adventure, where the murmur of the surf is but 
an echo of the infinite song of the ocean, your thoughts, 
no matter how low and limited, cannot be entirely land- 
locked and earthbound. The far sweep of the ocean calls 
to you, and at the sound of the booming billows there 
awakens in you something of the poet and prophet you 
were in your childhood days. You are by the token of 
your humanity incurably romantic; and when you dwell 
by the shore of the sea, the wild strains of the alternating 
tides will keep alive whatever is wayward and untamed in 
your inmost spirit. The sea will distill into you its salt 
and spray, impregnate your very soul with its sharp 
bracing tang, and wash out of you all that is superimposed 
and false and conventional, alien and unnative. The ships 
that come and go will carry more than their visible freight 
of goods: they will carry to far lands the invisible cargo 
of your dreams and desires—when you dwell by the shore 
of the sea! 

It may well be that your dreams and desires do not rise 
above material wealth, yet, at their lowest, how richly are 
they colored with the magic distances, how free from the 
limiting fetters of circumstance and environment! You 
are a dweller by the shore, and your dreams, though far 
too horizontal for real elevation, are shoreline dreams. In 
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your vision you lay the whole world under tribute: the 
spices of Araby, the gold of Ophir, the priceless pearls of 
India—all the buried treasures of God’s world—are not 
too costly but belong to you. You are a prince of some 
enchanted land, and Life herself is your Scheherezade 
weaving for your special delight her linked wonder tales, 
in which the merely possible is beneath your royal con- 
tempt, and the impossible becomes your daily meat and 
drink—when you dwell by the shore of the sea! 

But when you dwell by the shore of the infinite sea, 
and the sand you stand or build your house upon is a beach 
against which waves beat from an ocean other than senses 
can perceive, when you know that wherever you happen 
to be there is the shoreline that divides the mortal from 
the immortal life, where tides come and go from a horizon- 
less Vastness: can your thoughts still remain earthbound ? 
Will not the sea-surge of the infinite life ging in your 
blood and set your heart a-moving to the rhythm of 
eternity? Will not your sails swell with a breath wafted 
from above, and will not your sense of distance receive a 
measureless sweep, far beyond Ophir and Araby? Will 
not your dreams change from the meanly horizontal to 
the daringly vertical, soaring to heroic heights of un- 
limited aspiration? And the romance you will then dream 
of, and the adventure you will then thrill to, will it not 
be the universal romance of all the worlds: the story of 
the adventurous God who has been experimenting since 
time out of mind with shining dust kneaded into stars and 
flowers, molded into men and women, shaped into hearts 
and souls, cast into lives and loves? . . . Will not this be 
your shoreline dream: to learn ever more of the secret 
springs and hidden motives of the divine adventure of 
existence; to penetrate into its essence and purpose; to 
fill yourself with its glowing beauty, and as an active 
participant thereof to help carry it forward to its last 
goal?’... Like gleaming sails your thoughts will go 
forth to explore the dream-haunted regions of the Be 
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yond: like gleaming sails will they come home to you 
bringing messages from the farthest reaches of Infinitude. 
. . When as a merchant dreaming of the riches of this 
world you dwell in body by the shore of the sea, the tides 
of your heart will flow to and fro in tune with the coming 
and going of freighted argosies that dot the busy haven: 
but your heart itseHf shall be the haven for the ships of 
desire, faring forth or returning, when, as a child of God 
craving the riches of the spirit, you dwell in thought by the 
shore of the infinite sea! 

Say what you will, the subtle quality of our life that 
holds so much of the tragic is its wistfulness. We are 
strangely haunted beings. This quality of wistfulness we 
might term the shoreline quality. It is because our life 
fringes upon a vaster life, because our shores touch in- 
finitude, near yet so far, that we are haunted by this sense 
of a neighboring vastness which never entirely yields to 
our entreaties for closer familiarity: and it is because of 
this that we are so wistful for a fuller revelation. All 
this tragic sense of life that fills the best of us is inspired 
precisely by the fear of never being able to grasp entirely 
the reality of the Presence whose far-neighborliness we 
feel, and by the still greater fear of losing the little we 
have succeeded in seizing between our frantically groping 
fingers. There is nothing quite so certain as that the 
reality is there—and nothing quite so uncertain. This 
elusive play of the certain and the uncertain, this hide 
and-seek game between the finite and the infinite, with all 
its pathos and passion, is the part of all those who con- 
sciously dwell by the shore of the infinite sea ! 

Will you timidly suggest that it were better to with- 
draw inland, shun the shoreline with its dangers, and 
accept the horizon as the last limit of the normal vision? 
That it were better to ignore the haunting Presence, and 
be dust-bound and dust-blinded? That dust has attrac- 
tions that are not equivocal, and it were part of healthy- 
mindedness to cling to the immediate, the near by, the 
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possible? Some have done so: and if safety were a 
particularly desirable aim, and if security could impart 
noble worth to our living, we might live feigning ignor- 
ance. We might make believe as if nothing altogether too 
stupendous for words were taking place very near us, of 
which we are somehow a part. But safety and security 
are not particularly desirable ends for any life. More 
over, what boots an ignorance that is but feigned, and 
whose assumed calm must from time to time be troubled 
by an undercurrent of anxiety? What is the good of a 
poise gained only by a doubtful pose? Truth we must 
seek, even though it were a bitter truth. Reality we must 
woo, even though it were dangerous. Danger is always 
nobler than safety—danger met by daring. The shoreline 
call is ever a challenge to the brave. The best of us do 
not and cannot ignore this challenge: and that is why we 
deliberately choose to join the adventurous tribe who, en- 
amored of the syren voice of the distances, dwell wrapt 
in mystery by the shore of the infinite sea! 


REMAINDERS AND REMINDERS 


“And if aught of the flesh of con- 
secration, or of the bread, remain 
unto the morning, then shalt thou 
burn the remainder with fire; it 
shall not be eaten, because it is 
holy.” 

(Exodus xxix, 34.) 


Every hour has its meaning. Every moment has its 
message. The winds of heaven blow towards us soft dews 
and sweet smells without ceasing. Light and beauty and 
truth, in infinite variety, stray into our eyes from every- 
where, at all times, as if a vast company of angels traveled 
through space on invisible wings and industriously 
dropped shining jewels into our lives. . . 

We live in a world where much is given, and still more 
offered. The universal bounty outruns the human capacity 
to receive. If we remain poor in the midst of these riches, 
it is because we fail to seize all that is tendered, or, on find- 
ing ourselves limited, to develop a larger capacity to take 
and hold. Men of large gifts are they who, either by 
native ability or acquired grace, can hear all, know all, 
receive all. To them the winged hours deliver their 
messages day by day; to them every passing moment 
yields up its meaning: they miss nothing of the revelation 
of the skies, or of the more than Thousand-and-One tales 
of the night. With swelling nostrils to every breeze, with 
widened pupils to every beam, with tended ears to every 
far whisper, they range through this world of many 
wonders, plucking its beauty with both hands, absorbing 
its tang through full-blown lungs, assimilating its mystery 
and deathless significance through each thrilling nerve- 
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fiber and alert brain cell. They are as gods in the guise 
of flesh. 

To do this: to receive largely and crave ever more; to 
multiply the hunger only in order to increase the satis- 
faction; and, while so doing, never to lose the keen edge 
of curiosity—this is fullness of living. To know that 
the world waits to be wooed and won, ready to bestow her 
favors upon the most persistent and most ardent wooer— 
this is fullness of vision. Not to let any moment pass 
over into eternity, without distilling to the utmost its 
meaning and magic, and then to welcome the next moment 
and its new offering with undiminished zest: to be like a 
bee that flits from flower to flower but never exempts any 
blossom from paying the sweet tribute due him—this is 
fullness of wisdom. To compel all existence to yield up 
its abundance, and then to trust that like a bubbling well 
it will ever draw up fresh blessings from the underlying 
deep—this is the greatest spiritual achievement. 

It is a cramped view of the world that can see in it no 
more than the ironbound workings of a gigantic machine, 
which grinds out the hours and the cycles and the exons 
with clocklike precision. If the world is an engine re- 
volving or. its shaft through the void, then there is reason 
for the complaint about the dreadful monotony of its 
movements, for the belief in the eternal recurrence of 
things in which men and matters are relentlessly caught, 
like dancing mice doomed to an everlasting vertigo of 
motion. If this belief is correct, then one hour is like 
every other: and happy he who at the last is mercifully 
freed from this ceaseless treadmill gait of unrelieved self- 
sameness. And happy he who expects nothing, for he will 
never be put to shame. And happy he who dully rounds 
off the drab years according to the meager measure allotted 
to him, and then by dint of accumulated weariness of 
living falls asleep, unconcerned, while those who come 
after him stamp dumbly upon his quiet dust to the tune 
of the throbbing world-wheel ! 
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The Beatitudes of nihilism. . . 

But the sane human instinct refuses to accept these 
beatitudes of despair. The mechanical view of the world, 
taken by itself, is undoubtedly narrow and one-sided. Yes, 
there is a law in the world, rigid as it is inviolate. The 
net is spread over all the living, and the knots are tied fast. 
But this is only one side of the picture. The other side 
is not law but love, not fate but freedom and the limitless 
delight of the creative will. The knots may be tied fast, 
but the meshes in the net are wide. On the one side 
necessity and the sinister compulsion by which all the 
world is bound: while on the other, there is divine surprise 
at every turn—loopholes as it were in the net of fate— 
and the play of vast forces that have their curious sport 
with the Destinies. It is as though necessity were a chain 
wound about the universe, but a chain whose links moved 
nevertheless in every direction, making room for the un- 
expected, the fresh-born wonder of every hour. 

Nay, more (though here we touch the ultimate 
mystery ) : these two contrary principles do not exist merely 
side by side or in haphazard alternation; rather is it true 
that fate breaks into freedom, law flowers forth into 
love, necessity by its own pressure forces itself up into 
joy and delight and rich variety, just as roots grow into 
trunks and from thence into the enlargement of leaves and 
blossoms. No less does our life, while bound by fate and 
fettered by the powers behind the screen, burst into new 
beauty every moment and, as if a god were born to walk 
the earth, recreate itself into sheer wonder of miracu- 
lous surprise in the most unexpected way. The true God 
does not send His messenger before: He is His own mes- 
senger and tiding-bringer. The birth of wonder into the 
world need not be preceded by an annunciation. There is 
a birth that is its own Annunciation. 

Because of these births of myriad wonders in myriad 
unaccountable ways, the wise man will try to meet two 
requirements of full living. One: to garner the gifts of 
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each and every hour. The other: to face each coming 
hour with the unshaken confidence that it will arrive bear- 
ing new gifts in its horn of plenty. Lacking this con- 
fidence, we are apt to cling too tenaciously to past gifts. 
Thus is traditionalism born, based upon the mistaken 
belief that there was some blessed moment above all 
moments in some remote epoch, which brought the revela- 
tion of new truth to mankind: but this moment, once past, 
was never to be repeated. Such hard-and-fast tradition- 
alism is a mark of poverty. Eternity does not empty 
itself in one moment, or in one period; and,.therefore, the 
poverty is entirely on our side. We carry the gifts of life 
over from hour to hour, and from age to age, not knowing 
that God’s bounty is infinite, and thus we often miss His 
new gifts to a newer age. We stand in the midst of un- 
guessed plenty, and are satisfied to live off the stale re- 
mainders of a previous day, as it were the left-overs of the 
Lord’s table, content to feed on the mere crumbs of a 
consecrated hour. 

We, who are rich in the wealth of God, who may daily 
come to Him with outstretched hands, why should we 
feed on remainders? But, you ask, shall our happier 
moments be forgotten—forgotten from a riotous sense of 
limitless abundance? Shall we live from moment to mo- 
ment, like prodigals taking no thought of the morrow ? 
Shall we really not seek to carry anything over from 
moment to moment, and rather live in spasms, in un- 
connected fragments? Obviously, such a course, too, 
would be wrong. The integrity of the Self must be pre- 
served. We must be made of a piece. The parts of our 
being must be prevented from falling into disjointed bits, 
ag a string of pearls is scattered when the cord is suddenly 
broken. 

This disintegration of the Self, this scattering of the 
vital energies in the indulgence of novel sensations, which 
some have mistakenly elevated to the dignity of a life 
philosophy, need not and must not take place. While we 
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go forward to new experiences, we must carry over not 
the body but the memory, the fragrant spirit, of our golden 
moments. Our remainders are our reminders. Re 
minders as substitutes for the fresh wonder of life we 
would not have. Recollection can never take the place 
of realization. Life asks for immediacy, life asks to be 
lived; and memory means vicarious or substitute living. 
Even our own memories are but pale replicas of some 
glowing bit of life that once coruscated in our heart. 
Memory is an afterglow: it appears when the sun is set. 
This holds true of the memories of our own life; how 
much more, then, with respect to our memories of other’s 
life and doings, must we be warned lest we accept the 
alien experience for the living, informing impact of reality 
against our own soul. We are warned against the re- 
mainders of our own yesterday: how much more so against 
the remainders of some other man’s yesterday. . . 

Remainders, therefore, as substitutes for the living ex- 
perience, we refuse to countenance. But remainders and 
reminders as helps to living, memories as sources of in- 
spiration and strength, recollection as the silken cord to 
hold together the pearls of varied experiences, we must 
ever cherish. Thus, through remainders and reminders 
we pass from day to day, hailing every dawn as a new 
gift from the open hand of God. 


THE LIVING PAST 


“And Joseph’ took an oath of the 
children of Israel, saying, God will 
surely visit you, and ye shall carry 
up my bones from hence.” 


(Genesis i, 26.) 


ALL creation is under an oath of inviolate loyalty. The 
bones of the dead are carried from place to place, from 
age to age. The past refuses to be buried, it gives the 
lie to tomb and tombstone. It gives up the inessential 
form only, but its very structure and skeleton, its frame 
if not its fiber, perdures. Like a cathedral to whose pro- 
portions successive generations have made their individual 
contributions—never removing from but rather adding to 
its walls and ornamentation, yet. withal relying upon the 
old foundations—so does the past form the understructure 
of the present. 

If anything may be said to live, the past lives its inde- 
structible life from generation to generation, do what we 
will. While we busy ourselves ostensibly with our own 
purposes and lengthen the course of our days by taking 
thought of the distant morrow, unseen hands are building 
in accordance with higher purposes, using us—our plans 
and our achievements—but as raw materials which they 
shape into a mystic pattern beyond our ken. They build 
and build; they have so been building from the beginning: 
but the sound of their hammer is heard by God’s elect 
alone. They are the only ones possessing the builder’s 
skill; and we who call ourselves builders serve unwit- 
tingly as brick and straw in the bony hands. Why exalt 
ourselves unduly? Why regard our warmly throbbing 
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flesh with such pride of individuality, when the rattling 
of the bony hands is the real music of the ages ? 

These trees facing my windows, that seem like dream- 
ing skeletons in the autumnal peace lying upon the river- 
side, are instinct with a life that had its origin in the 
first ooze of the coagulating world; and when at the touch 
of springtime this life will again awaken, it will carry 
these tree-skeletons over into the next season and many 
seasons to come. This river itself and the sun that uses 
its smooth surface as a liquid canvas upon which to paint 
golden lights and purple shadows, where did they come 
from? What cosmic insistence has caused them to obey 
the behest of the ages, whose burden they still carry in the 
water’s ceaseless flow, whose light they still diffuse in 
endless streams of white radiance? And to mingle our 
own life with the life of tree, river and sun: does it not 
mean to become the heir of eternity, and, by steeping our 
soul in the soul of the world, drink in the Spirit that first 
moved upon the face of the deep? 

We are not of today. Verily, we are of yesterday. But 
our yesterday is the aforetime. The mystic seal of eternity 
has of old been pressed upon our mortal brow. . . 

This Self of ours, to which we cling and in which we 
glory, which of all things in this world of illusive pos- 
sessions we call our very own, inalienably our own: is it 
not itself a skeleton of some past life hidden away in the 
depth of our being, which the faithful years have carried 
over into the day that is, thereby giving us an illusory 
consciousness of an ego personal to ourselves? But does 
the Self really belong to us? Is it Self—in that peculiar 
individual sense in which we like to think of it? What 
stranger, come from what mystic shore of an unknown 
world, may we not harbor within our bosom, to trouble us 
with fitful reminiscences of a bygone won? We may be 
yoked to him, while he wanders in our heart unbeknown. 
Perhaps, it is a pathetic error of language that we apply 
to him the mysterious pronoun “TI.” But is he—or it—I? 
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Do we not have moments, when our so-called Self 
appears most illusory to us, when it seems to slip away 
between the chinks of our personality: when, as in a 
dream, our sense of the ego is vague and indefinite, if not 
wholly obliterated? It is then we feel that we are but a 
mote hung in the sunbeam, a thrill of a Life that-had no 
beginning and may have nv end. By what right do we 
prate so confidently, and without serious qualifications, 
about our pretended individuality ? 

The very words we speak are not our own. The breath 
that maintains its ceaseless rhythm in our body has floated 
down to us in the invisible flux of time. Is our art our 
own? Our laws, our customs, our conventions: what are 
they but skeletons? Everywhere—skeletons: but not in 
the closet, rather abroad in the general life, for they are 
skeletons that live and move about in our midst. Truly, 
the past of the living is the living past. 

What is springs from what was. What will yet be will 
but hark back to what now is and once was. There is a 
vast movement which comes full circle every moment, and 
which starts forth every moment on its unceasing round 
of eternal recurrence. We are caught in and are part of 
this dance of the ages. We cannot halt this movement. It 
is only by a fiction of the mind that we speak of past, 
present and future, while in these three divisions there 
lives but the same truth. We behold in these three mani- 
festations the same ineffable Oneness, as if in a tripartite 
mirror. There is no time, except as a figment of the 
brain; there is but eternity: the eternal being of God 
presenting itself to our finite understanding under diverse 
aspects. Surely, the good God has given this as His 
highest gift to mortal man: that man can know himself as 
a partaker of eternal life, and thus, through the eternity 
of God, feel his own eternity. . . 

Dreams? Visions? Yes. But from these dreams and 
visions we gather strength to carry on from day to day. 
We must become conscious of the strange life not our own 
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that courses through us, in order to be able the more 
gloriously to live our allotted days. That mystic life runs 
through our veins whether we will or no, accomplishing its 
purpose in its instinctive way, if we remain unknowing; 
and in despite of ourselves, if we attempt to hinder it. We 
cannot with impunity attempt the latter course: for the 
past will have its way with us. Time has its awful re- 
venges. Heredity cannot be cheated. Neither should we 
wish to rely merely on the instinctive workings of God’s 
continuing life, on the natural fulfillment of the oath of 
loyalty laid upon all creation. Our human dignity de- 
mands that we put ourselves into conscious harmony with 
the currents of eternity, abandoning ourselves to them 
only in order to gain mastery by the power of moral 
choice. We must know that, whithersoever, we go, the 
past hovers over us as a guardian spirit, checking our 
excesses and introducing measure and proportion into our 
individual conduct. We must thoughtfully and reverently 
regard the contents of past lives, mindful of the Hand 
that pours these unperishing goods into our own souls. 
We can but grievously err in attributing absolute inde 
pendence to our thought and being: while to adhere will- 
ingly to the treasures of the ages, to cherish them, and to 
live by them, must mean to make ourselves part of the 
unceasing life of God, which knows no death nor change 
nor loss. . . 
For nothing is ever lost. Everything is found again. 


ASHES OF BURNT DEVOTIONS 


“And the priest shall carry forth 
the ashes without the camp unto a 
clean place.” 

(Leviticus vi, 4.) 


Asuxs of burnt devotions—residue of a sacred fire that 
was! Born of a flame that has given of its glow to the 
soul of many a votary of the true God, keeping alive within 
him the high hope of divinity: these ashes, in their very 
passing, were holy. Gray symbol of  sclf-immolation, 
desolate token of the burning heart of desire that spends 
and is spent for the sake of a passion, an enthusiasm, a 
dream: is it but part of an ancient outworn ritual, and 
not of our very lives? Have we not our burnt devotions, 
our spent loves, our quenched idealisms, that leave behind 
them naught but sad mementos, mere unconsidered corpses 
of flames that once rose to heaven but were relentlessly 
dissipated by the winds? And what shall we do with 
these ashes of our burnt devotions? What consecrated 
spot shall we find for them in our lives, there to deposit 
them with a sad little sense of inevitable loss ? 

Thoughts have their remains, even as lives. Ideals 
have their corpses, even as men. Wishes, longings—the 
passion that yesterday was but to-day is no more—are all 
reduced to cold ashes. The sparks fly upwards, only to 
fall down. They fly and die: and universal grayness is 
the fate of all flame, all color, all brave attempts at self- 
transcendence. The dust of our altars whirls in all the 
winds that blow: and what is the end of our devotions? A 
choking of the breath, a flicking of the eyelids. . . _ 

The thing that was so real yesterday, how could it lose 
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its appeal so soon? The cause that a little while ago 
appeared so worthy, why does it fail to move us? Why 
does not our heart beat higher at its mention, and whither 
is the moist flash of the eye gone? The bloom and fresh- 
ness of our loves, the dew that glistened on our petals, the 
songs and carols in our gardens, the mirth and exaltation 
of our daring venturesome selves, the thrill of the days 
of keen joyous living: into what utter emptiness are they 
dissolved; and the very memory of them, what is it but 
unsightly débris that clutter the mind? But why cannot 
joy keep its edge, enthusiasm its fire, faith its spiral 
torch ? 

“Where are the snows of yesteryear?” asks one. ‘Where 
are the roses of yesterday?” cries another. And yet an- 
other: “Where are the ideals of long ago?” Even saints 
weep for the vanished hope, and prophets for the lost 
vision: and each remembered thing holds a wasted portion 
of our dead selves. . . 

It is easy to say, Let the dead selves stay dead. If but 
the dead left nothing behind, no ghastly mockery of the 
thing that once flushed with the pink of warm life! Oh, 
but the ashes remain, and our heart is their urn. The 
obstinate silence of the simulacrum remains, issuing its 
dumb demands, still claiming our affection and devotion. 
It is easy to say, Rise to your higher Self! Our feet 
stumble over the lifeless thing on the ground. The ghosts 
return. The past is never past. Dry leaves race each 
other athwart our way, with a horrible semblance of life 
and movement, and their rattling is not good to hear. . . 

Men have covered old cities with refuse and rubble and 
built new garish cities on the mounds. Recklessly the 
generations sweep on, burying their dead with those poor 
rites which the unconscious ingenuity of man has devised 
to embellish therewith the ugly fact laid away in the 
tomb. But irreverence has its nemesis. We of this latter 
day must needs dig down through the ashes of lost 
Ninevehs and buried Babylons in order to learn the 
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meaning of our own civilization. We have found out, at 
the point of the spade, to what limited extent we may call 
our civilization our own: its glow, its colorfulness, its sus- 
taining vitality, has come from spent altar fires in which 
blazed the devotion of bygone ages. The spirit rises not 
only out of the living flame, but even out of the burial 
places where lie hidden the consecrated ashes of the past. 
And this spirit mingles with our life-breath, regulating the 
heave and rhythm of living hearts. . . 

Do what we will, the past is part of our lives. The 
snobbish contempt for everything produced by our fore- 
bears, manifest in young civilizations, cheapens and 
brutalizes the life. Nevertheless, traditionalism pure and 
simple, of the mechanical unthinking kind, which is tanta- 
mount to a worship of the dead, is also undesirable, as it 
tends to retard progress. Obviously, these are two extreme 
attitudes, both to be shunned by the thoughtful. Reverence 
points the way. In the onward march of life, whether 
we like it or not, some things must unavoidably go in the 
discard. We may regret their passing; but we need not 
feel that the ashes they left behind either hinder or compel 
us: withal they inspire and to that extent help us. Shall 
we not reserve a little corner somewhere in our heart, not 
merely as a decent burial place for the olden treasures 
of mankind, but rather as a shrine and a source of in- 
spiration for ourselves ? 

These things concern the larger aspect of the life of 
the race. In the individual life, the problem is by so 
much more poignant as it is closer to our immediate in- 
terests and hence more difficult to solve. As we pass from 
stage to stage on our spiritual journey, we must neces- 
sarily drop by the way something we had cherished and 
been cheered by in the midst of the difficulties of the road. 
We do so, compelled by a law that claims our obedience 
even as the thing we lose claims our affection: but we 
cannot give it up blithely, without sharp regrets. When 
we rise at dawn, something of the melancholy hues of the 
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last twilight weaves itself into the texture of our newborn 
hopes. Our heart is a sanctuary of quenched altars that 
range their blackened structure by the side of the new, 
brightly burning altar. The new altar—how much of its 
sacredness is derived from the old? The new devotion— 
how much of its ardor? And when old devotions are re 
placed by newer ones, shall there be no regret? Shall 
there be, on the contrary, an upstart contempt for what 
appears mere worthless residue, mere ashes? Oh well, 
say the worldly-wise, one must be young and ecstatic, but 
maturity properly cools all ardor. . . Choice souls alone 
cherish the very memory of each exalted moment, of each 
seraph-winged hour. And these finer spirits receive their 
reward: for out of the ashes of their burnt devotions some 
Phoenix shall sing the pean of a new life. 

Sadder is the case of those whose altars are extinguished 
forever, without bequeathing their fire to new ones. 
Sadder is the case of those whose shrine is a ruin over 
which no gracious spirit presides. Silent is the psalmody 
of youth, cold the devotion of the golden days, choked into 
dust the generous fire. Ideals are shattered, hope is gone, 
and the heart that once poured out its worth upon all 
creation retains naught of its vital zest. Over these 
desolate sanctuaries there hover the ghosts of unfulfilled 
lives, and here the very winds cry with disenchantment. 
The signs of a departed glory are everywhere about, now 
turned to cinders and ashes, sacred but altogether too sad 
for words. Still, better is a desolate altar, with its sacred 
ashes, than no altar at all. 


TEARS AND SMILES 


“And Abraham came to mourn for 
Sarah and to weep for her. And 
Abraham stood up from before 
his dead.” 

(Genesis xxiii, 2-3.) 


Ristn@ above the losses of the moment is the part of great 
souls. Not to plunge into dark despair, not to yield to the 
obsession of sorrow, not to live cloistered behind the gloomy 
walls of an ill-controlled grief: but to look out with con- 
fident eye upon God’s bright world, and turn again to the 
tasks and responsibilities of life—this is the stirring de- 
mand of the hour of bereavement. Very few respond to 
this demand. The bravest do. For life’s losses—and 
among these none so fearful as the death of our dear ones 
—sounds a mighty challenge to the spirit. Few answer 
the challenge with stout hearts and unbending souls. Most 
men fall under the burden. And then nursing a grief be- 
comes the chief preoccupation of a narrow life; a mere 
emotional luxury; at times, only a fashionable indulgence. 

Always a sign of weakness, this absorption in sorrow is 
the result of an imperfect view of life. A well-rounded 
vision assigns sorrow its due place, and prevents it from 
passing legitimate bounds. At all events, life must go on, 
no matter what are our losses. Life must go on, for it is 
not wholly ours. It is God’s. And in God’s vast life our 
sorrows are taken up and reduced to their right proportion. 

By the strange but wonderful power of recoil, which is 
the greatest virtue of the religious mind, life’s challenge 
rings out mightiest in the very face of death. Death is 
regarded but as an incident in the vast-circling venture of 
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existence, one small segment in the full-orbed course of 
victorious life. With such a vision of life it is impossible 
to indulge in puny plaintiveness. One turns back from 
the silence of the grave to the noise of the city, from the 
peace that rests upon the changed countenance of the dead 
to the keen struggles and quick doings of the living. The 
living have ever a larger claim upon us than the dead. 
Nay, the noblest tribute to the dead is not the tribute of 
idle weeping, but the tribute of beneficent works. Hugging 
a tombstone is no way to remember the worth of the great 
sleeper; the better way is to espouse fervently the cause of 
life. 

Men should learn how to bear their burdens. Burdens 
rightly borne are helps to living. Burdens wrongly borne 
are hindrances. Burdens borne in the right spirit soon 
find their co-bearer and co-sharer. God participates in our 
burdens. He helps us carry our load. Who bears as God 
does? He is the universal burden-bearer. But God bears 
in order to promote the cause of life—not otherwise. God 
never clothes the heavens with sackcloth, no matter how 
black the crape on our doors. Thus shall we too bear our 
burdens: in the cause of life and not of death. We must 
learn to forget. But to forget does not mean callously to 
tear the memory of the dead from our hearts. It means 
by a conscious act of faith to soften the thought of them 
from the asperities of grief into the greater tenderness of 
pious reminiscence. We must learn to forget: but we 
must learn to forget rightly. 

Rightly to forget means rightly to remember. For- 
getting and remembering are not two things apart. They 
are two sides, complementary, of the same activity of the 
spirit. We should forget in order the better to remember; 
we should remember in order the better to forget. That is 
to say, we should exercise a wise control over the things 
we wish to lay up in our memory. Most people remember 
not so much the dead as their own loss and pain caused 
by the death. They know neither how to remember, nor 
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how to forget. They know not that the art of memory 
depends on the art of forgetfulness. This twin art dictates 
that we should never stock our mental treasury with 
memories that might prove a drag upon life: only those 
recollections may we cherish that will help us in our 
onward journey. From this follows self-forgetfulness in 
grief: for the thought of.our own grief must always prove 
depressing even as the thought of our dead, purified and 
exalted, must prove inspiring. It is thus that the burdens 
we bear bear us, if we bear them rightly. But to bear 
our burdens rightly means to forget wisely and remember 
nobly. 

There is one great test for all this: every great memory 
can instantly be turned into a great hope. This criterion 
is unfailing. The race has long ago proven this by turning 
the memory of the dead into the hope of the everlasting 
life. Patriotism proves this by transforming the names 
of the great into a living inspiration and an earnest of 
future progress. At least one people there exists that has 
turned its memories of suffering into the hope of universal 
salvation. The people of Israel, outcast and disen- 
franchised, aspired after liberty and justice for all the 
world. Being without honor and driven from home, it 
wove of the strands of its national griefs the fair hope of 
the Kingdom. The very blood it shed it poured into the 
veins of the world, so that at some distant day the life of 
man might be quickened. The Jew remembered Zion, only 
to transfigure that memory into the dream of future re- 
demption for all mankind. The Jew met the test: never 
has memory been more persistent, yet never has hope been 
more selfless. And if, in view of the fact that the Jew 
has no present, it may be said that Judaism is one half 
memory and one half hope, it is because in the alchemy of 
the Jewish spirit memory can readily be turned into hope. 
If there are these two halves of the mind of the Jew, we 
may confidently assert that hope is his better half... 

So let every man test his burdens by the light of this 
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thought: can they be turned into blessings? Can each 
painful memory he preserves be sublimated into a glorious 
hope? It is as if man bore the parcel of memories on the 
right shoulder, and the bundle of hope on the left. Let 
him find out if he can shift his load from the memory 
shoulder to the hope shoulder: if he cannot, there must be 
something wrong with himself, something unworthy in 
his reaction to pain; if he can, if his load sits even better 
on the left than on the right shoulder, he has answered 
life’s challenge bravely. 

Bearing our burdens, then, means three things: to forget 
wisely, to remember nobly, to hope heroically! 

In the midst of life’s losses, we must think of life’s gifts. 
In the midst of life’s sorrows, we must remember life’s 
joys. In the midst of life’s despair, we must cling to life’s 
undying hope. Nor are these losses separate from these 
gifts; these joys from these sorrows; these griefs from 
these hopes! Our losses grow out of our gifts. Whatever 
is given is taken. And again, our hopes grow out of our 
losses. Whatever is taken is in some form given back. 
Our sorrows are naught but our joys softened into the 
greater tenderness of aching recollection. And our tears— 
our tears are naught else than our remembered smiles. . . 

But if our tears are naught else than our remembered 
smiles, let the wan reflection of the smiles of our happier 
days glisten even through our tears. Let our sorrow be 
never so dark but that there shine through it the light of 
hope. And let that hope be not the last refuge of the 
disconsolate, but a mighty life-giving force bent upon en- 
hancing human existence in all its aspects. Then our 
losses will find their compensations in the spirit within 
as in the world without, when by our effort life has been 
made glorious even in death. 


“IT IS ENOUGH!” 


“And Israel said, Rabh—it is 
enough! Joseph my son is yet 
alive. I will go and see him before 
he dies.” 


(Genesis xlv, 28.) 


Ir was just a swift ejaculation, this monosyllabic Rabh/! 
Rabh—it is enough !—cried the aged father, as the tidings 
were brought that his son was yet alive. Rabh—and he 
weighted this little word with all the ache of the past. 
Rabh—and he crowded into it all the joy of the moment. 
Rabh—and he packed into it more than tongue can tell, 
more than heart can bear: the utter fulfillment of a life, 
a life’s love and a life’s longing. And can it be that life 
is not in vain, and can it be that love is not in vain, and 
do souls that seek each other across the void share in the 
biiss of meeting at last, and are these things possible here 
on this brown earth of ours? Rabh—it is enough, it is 
enough. 

Frail is the human heart, and limited: it can seize so 
much and hold so little. It can hold pain, it can hold 
joy, it can hold the ecstasy that is both joy and pain: but 
this—this which is beyond joy and pain, beyond the perfect 
blending of the twain in mad ecstasy—this last blessedness 
of the soul’s utter self-fulfillment it cannot hold. The 
yearning for it may fill every nook of the spirit, the 
prayer for it may bubble on the lips day and night, the 
beaded hours of the diminishing life becoming its rosary: 
yet, when the moment arrives at last, towards which all 
hours fly, into which all prayers empty, the heart grows 
timid. What will follow that one throbbing moment? Or 
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will nothing follow—nothing? Not that—only not that: 
the blank stare of Nothing in the wake of the highest 
moment! Rather, let the moment be drowned in its own 
fullness, as the flame is spent in its last brightness! Let 
me die, the aged father cried: and let such a death at such 
a moment be life’s supreme fulfillment! 

Past is not, Future will not be. Time itself stands still, 
while out of the stress of one full moment there rings forth 
the ery of fulfillment: Rabh—it is enough. 


* * * 


‘There is no This in the world, there is only That: and 
beyond the last conceivable That there still is an infinitude 
that lures and haunts the mind. There is but this quality 
of Bevondness lying on the face of things like the bridal 
veil of a beauty ever on the point of self-revelation. Scem- 
ing terminal stations are mileposts, and the road is endless. 
Where is the end of all desires, where the goal of all as- 
pirations, and where is the point of ultimate rest? Hands 
cannot grasp enough, eyes cannot see enough, the very 
heart of the world aches with unsatisfied longing. And 
where are they who can cry, Rabh—it is enough ? 

Shall we seek them among the rich that wallow in gold? 
Is there anything in the clanking of coin that repeats, 
Rabh, rabh? Shall we seek them among the mighty? Is 
there anything in the clashing of swords, or the boom of 
cannons, that echoes, Rabh, rabh? Shall we seek them in 
the factories, or in the thoroughfares? Is there anything 
in the whirring wheels or the thundering pavements that 
shrills: Rabh, rabh, rabh ? 

Or shall we seek this company of enough-sayers among 
the learned? Or among the worshipers in churches of the 
distant God of their fathers? Among those who with half- 
despairing, half-trustful gesture timidly reach up for the 
hem of God’s trailing garment, without being able to see 
the Face or gain a gleam of the eternal vision? Where, 
then, are they who cry, Rabh—it is enough ? 
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Only among great saints do we find them. Only among 
great lovers. Is there any difference between great, saints 
and great lovers? Is not every great saint a great lover, 
and is not every great lover a great saint? Wherever the 
soul’s rapture makes possible a complete union between 
lover and beloved, between God and the worshiper; 
wherever eternity is not a far subsiding sound, but the 
near whisper of a life beyond life: there stands the small 
company of those who dare to voice the cry of utter ful- 
fillment, Rabh—it is enough, it is enough. . . 


* * * 


Blanched lips have for ages untold been praying to a 
weary God for the treasures of this world. And God did 
not answer. And God does not answer. And God cannot 
answer the prayers of those who pray foolishly. Why 
cannot men learn to pray aright ? 

Pray for Peace: not the peace that spells weak con- 
tentment of the lulled faculties, but the peace that is more 
grim than war, more heroic than battle, more turbulent 
than armed conflict. Pray for the peace that lies in the 
sea-fathoms of the soul that knows itself to be agitated by 
all the winds of heaven! 

Pray for Freedom: not the freedom that spells sloth, 
that strikes the fetters off the body only to coil them 
more tightly about the spirit; not the freedom that re- 
deems a man from his master only to make him a slave 
to his ignoble self: but the freedom that means a zealous 
release of the soul’s energies in the carrying forward 
of life’s far-spread venture toward its divine goal. Pray 
for the freedom that binds to God and delivers from 
man! 

Pray for Power: not the power of the self-seeking 
tyrant, but the power that is born of this strenuous peace 
and this heroic freedom—the power of the soul that 
through danger and daring has fulfilled its own law of love, 
and has helped other souls to create ever more power. 
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Pray for the power of the meek who, having inherited 
heaven, at length inherit the earth! 

This is the only prayer men may pray. This is the 
only prayer God can answer. To him who has prayed in 
this fashion there comes at last the high moment of Peace, 
Freedom and Power, out of whose depth rings the ery of 
fulfillment, Rabh—it is enough. 


SAY IT WITH FLOWERS! 


“And ye shall take you on the 
first day the boughs of goodly 
trees, branches of palm trees, and 
sprigs of myrtle, and willows of 
the brook.” 

(Leviticus xxiii, 40.) 


Say it with flowers and all the festal beauty of the green 
things that adorn the Tabernacle: Wave your palm 
branch toward the four winds, to bind the influences that 
sway the world. Let the citron be uplifted in your hand, 
a gracious offering to the spirit of beauty that dwells 
everywhere. Let the myrtle sprig timidly hug the strength 
of the palm, even as man’s weakness is confidently nestled 
against God’s might. Let the downhanging willow-leaves 
still tremble in your grasp, as they did while shaking in 
the winds that swept over the brook and wept—wept with 
the tears of things, wept oyer the fate that lies in wait for 
all. Say it with flowers and green things! You have 
much to say, if you but knew it. . . 

Say it with flowers that summer is gone and autumn is 
approaching. The sun is still in the sky lavishing its 
gold upon the created world. There are days that by a 
sort of vivid enchantment take us back to the season of light 
and warmth, and we are almost deceived: yes, we like 
to deceive ourselves. But we know all the while that this 
is but an enchantment, a mocking display—this jugglery 
of nature whereby autumn imitates the glory of spring 
and summer, their golden radiance and riot of many 
colors. Soon these things will fade away, the show will 
be over, the lights will be extinguished, the gay trappings 
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removed, and nothing will remain but the memory of 
something bright, gaudy, and thoroughly—some will say: 
viciously—theatrical. . . 

But we—what are we? Are we players or spectators? 
Or are we both by turns, or perhaps at one and the same 
time? We do but know that beneath the surface of it all 
there is that which tongue cannot tell: something dark 
that refuses to reveal itself except by strange riddlesome 
glimpses; something that at times appears ineffably wise 
and again inexpressibly blind—now laughing at us, now 
weeping with and for us. What is this Infinite Compas- 
sion that can appear so indifferent, nay scornful? For 
beneath all beauty there is corruption, and beneath all 
strength is decay; and while the flowers adorn our garden, 
and while roses waft their fragrance abroad, a sinister 
spirit is already in the air, cawing: ‘‘All things must 
pass!” Who can calmly face this truth? Does not the 
very willow in our hand, while we carry it in solemn pro- 
cession, repeat the dark prophecy of a morrow not followed 
by the day after? Say it with flowers, and say it with the 
green boughs in your festal wreath, that the whole world 
is wet with the tears of things. 

Say it with flowers that men are walking trees and that 
their bloom must fade away like the fairness of flowers 
and the fresh verdure of the grass in the meadow. Spring- 
time, summer, autumn, winter—the full round of the sun 
—we copy through the years of our youth, our prime and 
our decline, and lastly our eld: provided always that 
our days come full circle and are not cut off before their 
time. And the fairness of the body must pass, and the 
smooth cheek must wrinkle into parchment, and the beauty 
of youth must wither away. What then is the secret of 
that strength which enables men and women to live, nay, 
to desire life with a passionate desire? Only this: they 
feel beneath the perishable surface a Something that en- 
dures, though everything within and without vanishes. 

In the domain of nature forms come and go. Here the 
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light of every dawn travels unfailingly toward the evening 
twilight. But these forms that pass before us, in dawn- 
light and twilight, as if in a theatrical pageant, are merely 
representative, merely symbolical. Behind them is the 
spirit of eternal beauty that has created them as temporal 
signs, visible for awhile, of his own unfading existence. 
Therefore are forms of ineffable grace renewed every 
spring, and the dawn is-reborn every day, while even 
autumn, with its seemingly mocking imitation of the 
rich hues of happier days, is but an homage the world- 
spirit pays to Supreme Beauty. 

Nature lives beautifully, and dies beautifully. More- 
over, just as the spirit of beauty is the permanent element 
in the midst of a world constantly destroyed, so the soul 
of goodness is the stable element in the life of a humanity 
constantly dying. This soul of goodness, at all events, 
abides through all the fearful accidents of the changing 
individual existence, as through all the heave and havoc of 
human history. This alone is the source of our strength: 
to know that all the vicissitudes of our life on earth tend 
inevitably to the betterment and ultimate perfection of 
the race. Say it with flowers, and say it with the green 
boughs in your festal wreath, that, although the whole 
world is wet with the tears of things, there is a heroic 
spirit within man denying death and defying destruction. 

Not the weeping willow, therefore, holds the real secret 
of life, but the other component parts of the ceremonial 
wreath: the goodly fruit with its noble beauty, the bride- 
adorning myrtle with its maternal promise of ever-renew- 
ing life; and, above ail, the upright palm-branch with its 
hint of unconquerable strength, with its aura of’ eternity 
brought straight from the edge of the desert. 

Say it with flowers and with green festal boughs that 
Israel, desert-born as the palm, walks among men enhaloed 
with this eternal aura. To Israel, weakest of peoples, 
belongs the strength that laughs at death. And though all 
the world be banded against the Eternal People, the 
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enemy cannot prevail. For, more than any other people, 
God’s Chosen drew into itself the permanent elements of 
life. What do these festal flowers we wind around our 
Booth, what does this festal wreath we carry in solemn 
procession, say but this: Israel has never given up its hope 
of returning to the land of the Fathers, and therefore 
return it will, for return it must! These goodly fruits, 
these green sprigs, these palm branches, that are still 
redolent with the fragrance of Palestine, are a prophecy. 
Who was it said that a nation that cannot forget its fields 
and flowers, must one day return to its native soil, the 
eradle place of its being? Let us add, that a nation that 
still builds booths reminiscent of the open-air life in the 
warm Fast will yet build cities and people the waste places 
with men. Say it with flowers, and say it with green 
things, that the Hope of Israel still lives in the breast of 
every faithful Jew; and that, although storms may come 
and storms may go, and our poor little hut may be tossed 
about by every tempest, Israel will abide forever. . . 


* * * 


Say all this with flowers, and not with poor human 
words, for there is something in the deep life of this world, 
which eazn best be expressed in the dumb speech of grow- 
ing and dying things. 


RETURNING TO OUR FIRST ALTAR 


“And he went on his journey... 
unto the place of the altar, which 
he had made there at first; and 
there Abram called on the name 
of the Lord.” 


(Genesia xiii, 2-3.) 


We harden, we harden! The ardors of youth are soon 
spent, and all that has been generous in our nature is 
soon frozen. We had built our altar to the shining God 
of our youthful days; the radiant vision of something 
dawnlike in beauty and dewy tenderness fed the flames we 
had kindled ; above it floated our springtime aspiration like 
incense—like the fragrance of some hidden buds that 
hangs about the woodlands early in the year: but visions 
of yesteryear, prayers of withered hearts, sweet smell of 
faaed flowers—where are they? And where is the flame 
that borrowed its hue from our life-blood, that was both 
warmth to our flesh and light to our path? And where is 
the altar we had built with sure hands when the sun was 
young and played with its own shadows on the ground? 
Fallen into ruins, its stones mossgrown, its worship for- 
gotten, the very sun above pours the pale light of winter 
down upon it, as if in pity; only the shadows are still 
there, deep and dark, but with the playful lightness gone 
out of them. A brooding spirit of heaviness has settled 
upon the once so blithesome scene, and all things seem to 
groan under the burden of our hardened nature. How 
hard and heavy have we become! We harden, we harden! 

Our restlessness has brought us to such a pass. We 
crave peace, we love beauty, our hunger is for realiza- 
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tion; but the moment peace enfolds us in the embrace of 
beauty, the moment realization tenders its brimful cup 
to the jaded palate, we flee the enchanted scene, as if lashed 
by a mocking demon to roam the earth as aimless 
wanderers, seeking, seeking, we do not always know what? 
The world offers itself to us in its friendliest aspect: here 
are pastures green and much contemplative joy; here is a 
home for all who would choose to dwell in close companion- 
ship with the all-ruling spirit of the universe. But we 
choose not to be at home in the Father’s house, to be 
strangers and sojourners under the paternal roof! Queer 
longings assail us, desires drive us pell-mell in ill-contained 
fury: we rove over land and sea for new goods and new 
gods. The old altars forsaken, their fires extinguished, 
with not a single spark glowing under the gray ashes, we 
ourselves become victims of an universal unrelieved gray- 
ness that casts its sickly hue over all things. We feel we 
have lost something precious; something beautiful in its 
sweet young simplicity has gone out of our lives; and, as 
if we had been drenched by a cosmic rainfall, all the color 
has been washed out of the texture of our soul. Can we 
recover this precious something? Can we charm back 
the iridescence of our earlier days? Can we call to the 
dawn of long ago, sure that it will answer in bird song 
and low murmur of brooks? Oh, can we put the light 
back into the broken eye, the joy into the frozen bosom, 
the young vision into the gray unmoved soul? We harden, 
we harden! 

We say to ourselves that we had done something noble, 
something heroic. We followed the path of adventure, in 
search of unknown dangers and unknown rewards, with 
hope beating high in the heart and with morning face 
turned toward the open road. Ah, the lure of that road! 
We could not resist it. We wanted to learn the secret of 
joys that hold dark death in their rosy chalice; we wished 
to taste of the things that grow by the edge of the abyss, 
to see everything not good to look upon, to know every- 
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thing that brings pain and the awful depth of pain. And 
at every turn of the road a new experience, a sharp new 
sensation: a new mocking demon who creates himself in 
the image of the God he despises only to find his death in 
the suicidal worship he calls forth! That seemed life— 
the height and the hollow of it, the gloom and the glad- 
ness of it; its want-wit passion that babbles senselessly, its 
haunting horror that shrieks for lack of articulate speech, 
and something more awful still that defies expression, 
whose terrible stress vents itself in broken gasps. Was 
it not worth the while to learn all this—all this nameless- 
ness that lies like a nightmare upon the heavy hardened 
breast, burdened with the load of a hardened life—this 
namelessness that spells knowledge with both the foam 
and dregs of it and whatever lies between? Well bought 
and paid for: but in exchange this glimpse of the abyss, 
this understanding of the underside of life, as though a 
worn garment had been turned inside out: and are we not 
the better for it? The better? Who knows? There is 
a lurking sense of dissatisfaction. A new restlessness. 
And out of it the cry: We harden, we harden! 

We have paid too dearly for our knowledge. In the 
attempt to know life, we have cheapened it. We have 
trampled upon all that is holy and compelled the universe 
to open up its inner chambers for our profane gaze, in 
order to satisfy our curiosity. But not after this fashion 
is a genuine, a sanctified knowledge of life gotten. Truth 
must be wooed in order to be won. Truth conquered by 
main force will in the end conquer us with its naked form. 
Reverently must the veil be lifted, behind which the 
shining God hides His terribly-beautiful face. Knowledge 
of life is not worth the price, if we have paid with the loss 
of something fine and tender and subtle in our soul texture: 
for such loss means almost invariably loss of happiness. 
The ideal of knowledge as power has led many astray who 
forgot that the power must not be satanic: therefore a 
truer ideal is knowledge as joy, or if as power, only a 
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power that creates all the greater joy and makes for all the 
larger righteousness. To be venturesome, to thirst for ex- 
perience, is good; to be merely adventurous, to use thirst 
for the creation of more thirst, is a vicious perversion. To 
isolate the interests of the self from the large creative 
venture of God, to live in the whim of the moment without 
any honest reference to ultimate ends, must inevitably lead 
to thorough disenchantment. Too late do we become aware 
of the terrible price we have paid. Too late we drag our 
weary limbs back to the altars of our youth to rebuild them 
with trembling hands. And then, when we weep over the 
fallen ruins of our first altar, will the young God be 
there waiting to answer our desperate cry: We harden, 
we harden ? 


THE LIGHT THAT NEVER FAILS 


“Pure olive oil beaten for light, to 
cause the lamp to burn always.” 


(Exodus xxvii, 20.) 


Tuere is a light that never fails, which we ourselves may 
kindle in the inmost sanctum of our lives—a light that 
“never was on land or sea.” It shines and shines steadily ; 
and though our flesh be consumed, it is never quenched. 
This Inner Light, this mysterious illumination, must be 
discovered before it can be lived by; but, once discovered, 
nor darkness nor death can destroy it. Men who have 
found it and lived by it have laughed at all vicissitudes, 
and have lifted themselves up into a consciousness of 
eternity, while yet in the flesh. Men have thrown away 
fortune and scorned fame, turning deliberately away from 
the glamor of the world, in order to keep this divine light 
bright within them. And they have discovered that when 
all else fails, this never fails. For this light is of God: 
it is God—God in the heart. 

Have you seen the lightning cleave the sky at midnight, 
while the storm raged? It appeared to be rending the 
heavens asunder, in order to reveal the everlasting secrets 
for which men have always hungered and prayed. But 
swifter than tongue could tell, the flash was gone, laying 
neither the storm in the skies nor the storm in the breast, 
lighting up neither the darkness of the world nor the night 
in the soul. Have you seen the glimmer of beckoning 
stars that seemed to be calling you aloft, but never showed 
the way to the heights? Have you watched the dawn 
peep forth from behind the far-flung rosy screen, like a 
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fair maiden casting ardent glances from behind a pink- 
colored fan: and have you trusted the rise of the light 
that seemed to mean a new hope, a new day and a new 
opportunity? But the day passed, and you saw the 
maiden beauty of that dawn mimicked in the fading hues 
of the evening twilight! Have you seen the many gleams 
of light that flit through this world, and thought that you 
had at last caught a glimpse of the creative delight of 
God: when the shadows came, born out of the same central 
light of the universe, and the infinite game reversed itself 
before your very eyes, leaving you very much perturbed 
and bafiled ? 

You have been living amidst the shifting views of this 
world of many surprises, become as one of them—yourself 
part of the landscape. You have leapt with the tides, 
wandered with the winds, and floated with the clouds— 
at one with all that changes and dies and is reborn. Yet 
you have had moments, when all this earthly beauty and 
wonder, and the revelation which flashed up in their wake 
for a trice only, to be gone past recalling, left you with 
but an aching sense of their unreality too poignant for 
utterance. To touch beauty, only to have it turn into 
dust while you hold it; to see the light, only to mark its 
vanishing path while you behold it; to hear the wind 
wailing through the world and shrieking out the vanity of 
all things—all this fell to your lot! And when you heard 
the wailing of the wind, like the cry of a lost soul, you 
knew that it had been blowing through the hollow 
centuries; you knew that it had first taken up its lament 
on the day when the gates of Paradise closed upon Adam 
and Eve. Perhaps, you knew that on that day the story 
of Eden became reversed: it was no longer man hiding 
behind the foliage and God asking, “Where art thou?” 
but God hiding behind the screen of things and man 
erying out, “Oh that I knew where I might find Him!” 

And in that moment when the light of this earth showed 
unreal to you; when you thought that your paradise had 
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shut you out: it was then that you were driven to the 
only abiding refuge of reality, to the sanctum of the 
heart, to the Eden whose gates never close but are open 
day and night; where God may be found, not under the 
shadow of a terrible curse dooming all the world, but in 
the untarnishing radiance of the light that never fails. . . 

In the world without man seeks God, and finds Him 
occasionally as if in fitful gleams. In the world within 
God seeks man, and finds him but occasionally. But when 
man has learned to turn from the without to the within, 
God and man find each other, never to part. 

Let all men understand at last that the only kind of 
religion worthy of the name is the one that is revealed in 
this wise, by the light that never shone on earth or sea, 
through this mutual play of seeking and finding, shared 
by both God and man, which has for its scene the human 
heart. Not by the spasmodic glow of history, nor by the 
dim-burning wick of ancient tradition, is God seen as the 
Eternal Father, but only by this perpetual flame which, 
blazing in the soul of the human race, every man must re- 
discover for himself. Let no man be satisfied with what 
the ancients have reported about God; let him assign a 
due place to legend and saga as being secondary supports 
and not primary sources of revelation. Let him know 
that the light by which God may be seen is the same in all 
ages: and so let every man be his own high-priest and his 
own prophet! 

The steps leading to the discovery of the Inner Light 
are many and various. Some behold God through the 
“chaste fire of pain.” Others learn of God through 
earnest and reverent study of the world riddle. There are 
those to whom the aspirations of man, his gropings after 
the ultimate truth of things, the richness and colorfulness 
of his nature, are in themselves demonstrations of the 
power of an all-wise and all-loving God. Every man finds 
his God in his own way, along the highways of his own 
heart, sure that some gleam of the true vision will be 
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vouchsafed him at the end of the road. There are an | 
infinite number of ways by which man may reach out after _ 
the Infinite God. But unless all these ways lead to the | 
heart-shrine of the individual seeker, it cannot be said | 
that the fullness of the divine vision has been attained. | 
Only when God has been found within, may God the more | 
readily and the more clearly be found without. Many a | 
mirage and many a will-o’-the-wisp may deceive the weary | 
seeker who plods along the highway of the world in search 
of truth; but he who has found the highway of the heart | 
cannot be deceived in his quest. When God is seen as the | 
Soul of the soul, he is perceived as the Soul of the world 
and its light, the only enduring reality in the midst of all 
that is dark and transient. . . | 

Therefore must man first attain to a passionate realiza- | 
tion of his own soul, before he can realize God as the 
Universal Soul. And we cannot gain this vivid conscious- | 
ness of our soul, while we find our being in bone and blood, 
while our little-body is obtrusively real to us. The pin- 
pricks of the senses; the appetites and sundry cravings 
that torture us after gratification even more than before; 
the pains that rack our frame; the joys and pleasures that 
thrill our flesh, do they appear to us as part of our very 
selves, in which we live and move? Or have we developed 
that most precious of spiritual faculties: the ability to 
withdraw into the central quiet of our personality, making | 
use of our body and employing its capacities as tools indeed, 
yet keeping aloof and watching with a certain amount of 
detachment as from a safe distance the diverse movements 
that stir the tremulous matter? If we have this faculty 
of withdrawal from the body which we must needs drag 
with us, through which we must needs work, we will find 
no difficulty in appearing to ourselves, not as creatures of 
perishing matter, but as pure feeling, thought and will: 
living in the spirit, in fact, being spirit. And there is but 
one step from this recognition of ourselves as spirit to its 
source, to God. 
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When flesh and fiber fade away from our consciousness 
of ourselves, until nothing remains but an exquisite sense 
of aliveness, it is then, and then only, that we discover our 
soul, and in discovering our soul discover God. There are 
moments when we seem to slough off all sense of our bodily 
being, end become wholly unaware of the limbs that have 
been hung about us, about our true being, like a screen. 
The screen lifts, and we know the light that never fails. 
We are penetrated by a conviction of our present eternity, 
and know that we need not wait for death in order to 
realize our deathlessness. We are immortal in the flesh, 
here on earth. We simply know that we live everlastingly 
in and through God: and this knowledge fills us with a 
joyousness that is as radiant and calm as a mountain lake 
over which wind has never swept. 


AUTUMN IN THE TABERNACLE 


“Ye ghall celebrate it in the sev- 
enth month. Ye shall dwell in 
booths seven days.” 


(Leviticus ix, 41, 42.) 


How wanly does the autumn smile through my win- 
dows! Yet how genial is the dying smile of the year! 
Nature dies beautifully; she has caught the secret of 
enthanasia. A blue haze wraps itself about the hills on 
the other side of the river, so that I cannot see the dying 


flush of the leaves; while on the hither side the leaves are | 


beginning to put on the tints of their imminent decay. 


Between the two banks the river gleams golden beneath | 
the sun, and is so calm, so unruffled, that I forget it is one | 


of the most majestic rivers in the world. For the moment 
I fancy it is a lake, which no wind can ever whip into 
foaming whitecaps; which never empties into the spacious- 
ness of the ocean, but is complete and self-contained ; shar- 


ing in the regnant mood of satisfaction that even now | 
spreads over the whole landscape on the wings of this misty 


blue haze that wraps itself about yonder hills, softly, 
tenderly. . . 


The mood is indescribable. One must feel it, and be | 
immersed in it: and then one can but crowd it into a sigh. | 


That is it: nature seems to be slowly giving up the ghost 
in a sigh—a sigh that has in it naught of an ugly death- 
raitle; a sigh that is sweet resignation and pious prayer. 
So it is, and so it ever will be; for so it ever must be: all 


grass must wither, and all the fairness of the world must | 


fade. And winter must come with its snows and storms; 


and all warmth must travel apace toward frost and all | 
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light find burial in the bosom of darkness. But why fret ? 
It is melancholy, without being gruesome, it is inexorable, 
without being cruel: and it is wonderful withal, and grand 
beyond compare. 

Wonderful this slow subsidence of warmth and beauty, 
of life and love. Wonderful this last sigh of things, on 
whose floating whisper they surrender their life prayer- 
fully to the soul of the universe. Wonderful is the fall 
of leaves, just as wonderful as their burgeoning. Life is 
wonderful: but so is death. So why fret? 

And wonderful is it when falling leaves are driven in 
fleeing ranks before the wind, looking like things alive. 
They rustle on the ground, and they seem to say: Ah, 
we too have lived and had our brief spell of life and light; 
and we have participated in the green miracle of growth, 
in that sweet urgency that causes all things to race along 
the road of the Great Adventure of being and becoming. 
Love has thrilled through our veinlets, while we breathed 
through our little lips: but now we are dead, dead; and 
we flee, flee; and our morrow is uncertain, and our des- 
tiny unknown; yet this too is good, good; all is well, all 
is well! We live, we die; but as we are born into this 
world, so do we but die into it: withal, it is a wonderful 
world to live in, to die in! We flee, we flee, but, O Spirit 
Universal! “Whither can we flee from thy presence,” and 
what weather of the cosmos can thrust us out of the tender 
lap that holds and enfolds the All? 

This is the litany of the falling leaves, and this is the 
swan song of falling lives. The spirit of it pervades all 
autumn, all autumn woods and all autumn moods. It is 
the spirit of beautiful dying, without regret or remorse: 
looking backward without repining, looking forward wist- 
fully, but without expecting too much. It is the spirit of 
acceptance, and of deep serenity. Accepting the universe, 
~ not because one must, but because it is the seemly and wise 
thing to do; and because in this acceptance there is a 
peace that knows no sullen fatalism, rather a profound 
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realization of some vastness with an unfathomable mean- 
ing that dimly yet unmistakably manifests itself through 
all the world. The autumn, with its scenes of beautiful 
decay, sets forth this spirit of loving acceptance, as if in 
an illumined volume rich with seasoned wisdom: for in a 
world where even death is made beautiful all must indeed 
be exceeding good. . 

And it is in the midst of these scenes of beautiful decay 
that Israel builds its festal booth. Here is thought made 
significant for all who love the garb of symbolism wrapt 
about the crude nakedness of truth. Surely, the spirit of 
autumn has nowhere been more tellingly bodied forth than 
in this ceremonial booth. This makeshift of an habitation, 
this insecure hut, represents all that is frail and perishable 
in human nature. ‘Frail are we and_ perishable: 
a mere gust come from nowhere can overthrow us. Our 
strength is no greater than the strength of this little booth 
thrown together haphazard fashion: a few sticks in the 
ground, an improvised wall or two; a leaking roof; no 
shelter at all against the raw winds of autumn: only a 
temporary dwelling erected without skill for use during 
seven days. . . 

Or is it seven decades? Ah, we are the Booth, fragile 
and without staying power. Could we both live and die 
serenely, since we can do neither happily; could we but 
mingle with the surrounding vastness without thought of 
repining or murmuring: surrendering life itself with the 
same grace as the autumn leaf, with the same sigh of utter 
peace as nature herself at the turn of the year! Could we 
but do this, our life might prove its worth by being brought 
to a beautiful finale, its subsidence and last end being but 
an inexpressibly tender sequel to the major song of earthly 
living. If men could live thus, in kinship and harmony 
with the Great Spirit, then death would not matter, except 
as a new entrance into still more mysterious communion 
with the Universal Soul. . . 

When the Jew enters the booth he prays for the pres- 
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ence of all the good angels. He surely knows how to be 
on the side of the angels: he builds his booth as he builds 
his life, physically w2ak but spiritually strong. The very 
frailty of his structure betokens a strength not of this earth 
—the deathless heroism of faith. He sees the mainstay 
of human life not in material power, but in vision, in trust, 
in the courage of affirmation. And as he feels the brush- 
ing of the angels’ wings, he hears them say to him: Live 
and believe! Live and love! Live, and dare to build your 
frail little hut, valiantly, in the midst of the universal 
decay of things: for not by things shall you live, but by 
thoughts, so that out of your living a spirit may rise, which 
can laugh riotously in springtime, but also smile wanly in 
the fall of the year. 


THE GOD WHO HIDES HIS FACE 


“And I will wait upon the Lord 
who hides His face.” 


(Isaiah viii, 17.) 


Weary travelers treading the rugged road with their load 
upon the bent back look up beseechingly at the inscrutable 
Face that looms above them. What is the meaning of the 
riddle posed by this strange being, and is there nothing in 
the play of her features that might betray the coveted 
secret? But the Sphynx has no answers, she has but ques- 
tions. Her stony gaze remains noncommittal and hard: 
let the men and women who pass beneath her find the 
answer, if they can... 

And they cannot. They are human. The enigma stran- 
gles them, chokes the very breath out of their body, as if 
they were caught in a blinding sandstorm that had stirred 
the desert into a witches’ caldron seething with a por- 
tentous brew. It sharpens their agony of spirit, it in- 
creases their desire to know, while at the same time 
darkening their understanding so that they cannot know. 
And they do not know. But the Sphynx has no answer. 
Generation after generation files past her in endless pro- 
cession, until the whitening bones in the desert mark the 
trail of the noonday gropers: but she has no answer, for she 
has no pity. She isthe Sphynx. She is the Great Riddle. 
She is Life. 

Great, terrible Sphynx! dreaded and loved image of Life, 
once again we appear before thee at the turn of the year, 
and here we are at thy feet. We have been treading the 
same ancient road as did our ancestors, bearing the same 
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bundles (what fearful burden of the ages!) as those who 
have gone before us: above all, asking the same blundering, 
darkly groping, baffled questions. And is there no pity this 
time, no answer now? Are we not better than our fore 
fathers? Or, wait! We will turn to Him who has fash- 
ioned thee! Perhaps He who has created thee in His own 
image, He whose thought -and desire thou art, if thou art 
anything at all; perhaps He will answer. If thy face is 
hard and repellent, perhaps He will turn to us a mild, 


forgiving, revealing countenance! 
But no. Our God is a God who hides His faze. 


* * * 


Out of the depths of eternity emerges time. Like a river 
whose first feeble source springs up from some hidden 
erevice within the profound caverns of the earth, which 
no spade of digger can trace to its beginnings, and which 
broadens in its onward course only to be lost again in 
another concealed recess of the ground, even so is time: 
none knows whence come and whither going! 

Verily, time is the River of God! Breaking to the sur- 
face on its mysterious way, broadening through the ages, 
carrying forward the riddlesome divine purpose, carrying 
on its back the cargo of human wishes and desires, too; 
yet ever and anon lost to view, with never a hint of its 
ultimate direction or last inlet, it flows, urgently, urgently, 
from unknown origin to unknown estuary, while on its 
banks fading flowers mirror themselves in the mystic 
waters, and perishing human beings view the reflection of 
their pain-torn features. . . 

And these human features, differing in this or that 
detail, show the puzzled impress of the same old question: 
Whence, wherefore, whither? Every line in these faces 
is distorted into the same question mark. Will time 
answer? Will the white-lipped waves of the river whisper 
their reply? Or will God perhaps lift His face toward all 
these questioning countenances? Will not a beam break 
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from the divine face to illumine all these light-hungry eyes, 
all these truth-thirsty souls? 
But no. Our God is a God who hides His face. 


* * * 


What fearful burden of varied experiences do the pil- 
grims, treading the highway beneath the darkling shadow 
of the Great Enigma, carry on their backs! What fearful 
cargo of hopes and wishes, of anxieties and expectations, 
of aches and joys, of ecstasies both of pain and bliss, do 
the invisible ships of desire carry as they are wafted down 
the River of God! And will these pitiful human wishes 
ever be realized? And will the ships filled with so insub- 
stantial yet so heavy a freight ever reach port? And will 
the load of all these burdened lives never be lightened, and 
has the future nothing better in store for men and women, 
for the whole struggling race of mortals ? 

Good Lord, we have dreamed and hoped and waited, but 
we have been disenchanted. We have dreamed great 
things, but we have been foiled. We have tried and strained 
and agonized until we sweated blood, but we have been 
frustrated. The best in us has grown cold, and died an 
unnatural death. We could sooner brook the thought of 
our own destruction than this blighting of what was god- 
like in us. And we dare not even say who has killed this 
joyous hopeful life within us that had at its heart the 
stress and urge of divinity, if divinity is. And now there 
is nothing left but the dumb query about the strange, bliss- 
ful, fatal torment that makes men hope madly, wait fool- 
ishly, and resign themselves meckly. More mysterious 
than the springing up of time out of the depth of eternity, 
than the welling up and subsidence of the hidden water- 
course, is this eternal surging up and dying down of desire 
in the human breast. And is there no end to this elusive 
game of hide-and-seek in which man seems the invariable 
loser ¢ 

But no. Our God is a God who hides His face. 
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* * * 


Our God is a God who hides His face—for our own 
good. For the divine Father is hidden, not as if behind 
an impenetrable screen, but as it were, behind a closely 
woven veil. To the superficial mind God may not be seen: 
to the profound seeker He appears dimly yet really, in 
fleeting glimpses yet definitely outlined. And there are 
days when we feel as if the meshes in the veil were widen- 
ing and we were given a clearer sight of the beautiful Face 
of our God. Such a day is New Year’s day. Hidden lie 
origins, concealed are destinies: nevertheless on such a day 
we feel that Something is breaking through, as the break- 
ing of the fountain out of the earth, as the breaking of 
the dawn out of the night, and as the breaking of time out 
of eternity. And, moreover, on such days we feel that it 
is within our power, by our thought and action, to make 
the Face of God more visible, to render His image clearer, 
with the growth of the ages. Is this not the greatest priv- 
ilege of man: to make the invisible God visible here on 
earth? Not in vain is the breaking of eternal desire out 
of the depth of man’s heart: God will yet appear in His 
might and majesty, He will yet manifest Himself in the 
fullness of His redeeming power. . 

Therefore, we will wait upon the Lord who hides his 
face. 


THE TRUTH OF THE BOOTH 


“Ye shall dwell in booths seven 
” 
(Leviticus xxili, 42.) 


Com, ye winds of autumn: blow through the rift in my 
Tabernacle! And you light of God: sift through every 
hole in the helter-skelter roof of my frail booth, and let 
my soul receive thy rays from sunshine and starshine! 
Sweet desolation of the year’s decline, percolate through 
my being, and let my aspiration be to mingle my dreams 
with the floating gossamer and hold converse with the 
heartening spirit of the Indian summer! . 

Slowly, gently, with a sigh in the russet leaves of the 
forest and a murmur in the glistening waves of the river, 
these shimmering days subside into the drear of the win- 
ter: yet, all is joyous, calm, in a helpless but not hopeless 
sort of way; and Nature dances to her death in her gay 
many-colored costume. . 

I wonder what this Spirit—this genial Presence—is, 
whom I feel in the air, and whose breath brushes my 
cheeks these bright Fall days? I am sure he is very old, 
and I can tell by his walk how loose his joints are. Still, 
he is not like any of the old men I know, with their dissat- 
isfied countenances, their jaded look, and their fear of 
death lurking in the half-extinct eyes. In fact his eyes 
are the eyes of a youth, his expression is that of a child: 
and I like particularly his laughter—it is so much like 
the chortling of an infant! 

I cannot understand this—this combination of youth 
and age, this intermingling of hoar and dew. This baby- 
man, or, if you will, this man-baby—lI have met him often 
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in many moods and many garbs, around many a corner 
and in many a nook; and he is puzzling to me yet pleasing 
withal! The ancients called him Nature, or Pan, and they 
worshiped and abused him in turns. They spoke of meet- 
ing Pan face to face, with much awe and timid expecta- 
tion. They feared him and played with him to the tune 
of his pipes: they were not very different from him. But 
they did not understand him. 

I met him the other day while I sat on a high bluff over- 
looking the river. He smiled at me his baby smile that 
overflowed his white beard. He was funny—yet the wis- 
dom of the ages crowned his brow. And then I began to 
understand that Youth and Age are but human distinc- 
tions that count little with the vast creative wisdom. And 
I called him Wisdom: wisdom that was from of old, that 
is, and will be! Wisdom that is born without a cry, and 
dies without a groan: that is born knowing, and dies in 
laughing innocence—an immense unconcern that makes 
and understands its own laws; that contains all and faces 
all; whose work appears like play and whose play is of 
tremendous seriousness. . . . 

I believe that the joyous old pagans saw in him only, 
or very largely, the playful infant of whimsical moods, 
and not the Primal Wisdom all-sufficient and all-contain- 
ing. Contrariwise, to see his seriousness and miss his play 
was ever the fault of the ascetic, the devotee of the religion 
of gloom and doom. To misread nature means to read it 

either on the playful side or on the serious side exclu- 
sively: not to read it as it is—whole, entire, consummate. 
- To read nature aright, on all sides, in its full-orbed char- 
acter, one must be a Hellene and a Hebrew combined: one 
must have the pagan joy of nature and the Semitic insight 
into moral values. One must see neither the baby nor the 
man, but the Baby-man, the whole mysterious Presence. 

And may it not be that the Jewish Feast of Tabernacles 
_ ig just the symbol of this full-orbed Wisdom of the World ? 
- The toy-booth we build: too serious for mere play but too 
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playful for its high serious purpose, is it not the very 
image of the world we live in, the Creative Paradox that 
blends laughter and lamentation into one harmonious song 
of life? This feast is undoubtedly rooted in the early nat- 
uralism of the Semitic race; and its character as a nature 
festival it preserves even in its later spiritual development. 
But it appears as a dim instinctive foreshadowing of a 
completer blending of Hellenism and Hebraism, of nat- 
uralism and moralism: for in and through it nature 
becomes moralized and morality naturalized. A divorce 
between nature and morality, or between religion and the 
world, always ends in some mental or spiritual perversion: 
while the difficult union between the two spells true reli- 
gion. It spells Judaism. Under the frail festal booth, 
with its broken fragmentary sides and incomplete struc- 
ture, we can best understand the healthy spirit of the 
Jewish faith. A physical structure, not too closely built, 
so as to let in the far-spreading influence of the divine 
wisdom—such is the booth, and such is the truth of the 
booth. 

Why should we build too hard, enclosing ourselves with 
false security, relying too much on mere man-made devices 
and their crude materiality, while shutting out the light 
and might of God? Our tabernacle, wind-tossed and inse- 
cure, derives its strength from its very weakness. If we 
conceive of our lives but as a mass of human cautions and 
conventions, of deliberate protective provisions that hedge 
us about, and know nothing of the healthy free abandon of 
the life-venture that flings itself without fear upon the 
currents of existence, we must soon learn of what little 
value these petty makeshifts of ours are on the day of 
trouble. Still more clearly, if we look upon our little body 
as our true being, we must ere long see that it is but a 
fragile tabernacle whose only purpose is to let the light 
of God in. Shall we render our nature so opaque, so God- 
tight, that no gleam of the heavens shall ever pierce through 
it to illumine our inner darkness? 
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Our poor little body, this feeble frame of flesh, what is 
its worth as a mere work of nature? A quantity of water 
and a handful of mineral components. But how great is 
its worth as a work of God! God Himself indwells this 
fleshly booth of ours. Yes, seven days we dwell in the 
ceremonial booth: seven decades we dwell in the body. 
And when we step forth from the booth, what mysterious 
Spirit is this we meet abroad, in the dying autumn? And 
when we step forth from the abode of flesh, what Great 
Presence will greet our enfranchised soul ? 

Nothing is so beautiful as the slow subsidence of autumn 
days. Nothing is so awe-inspiring, so exalting, as the slow 
subsidence of human lives. We too must follow the path 
of the sun; we too must travel toward the land of the slant- 
ing beams. But why say of the years of our life’s autumn, 
“T have no pleasure in them?” Though at the ebb of the 
tide of life men of little faith fear the future, men of 
wisdom face Eternity with ready heart. The kiss of God 
is upon him, whose last sigh issues from smiling lips. . . 

Behold, God has kissed the fading forest into beauty 
surpassingly fair. Leaves are falling. Lives are falling. 
All is well with the world. 


LEAVING THE BOOTH 


“Blessed art thou in thy coming, 
blessed be thou in thy going.” 


(Deuteronomy xxviii, 3.) 


Wiru blessing on our lips we enter the booth, with blessing | 
on our lips we leave it. During the Holiday week ours 
has been the privilege to dwell in the frail tabernacle: but | 
the time is up, and we must depart. While dwelling in 
the festal booth, we enjoyed the peace, the serenity, the | 
calm, that spread their wings under the scanty green cover: 
we have felt the divine influences play all about us—a hint 
of the real blessedness that is lifted up above the earthly 
scene—and we were made happy. But the Eighth-Day 
has arrived: it is Closing Festival. Clouds gather in the 
sky; the melancholy spirit of autumn is in the air: our 
stay in the booth has come to an end. Now we too feel 
a bit melancholy: the festival is over, and there is an inti- 
mation of wintry drear somewhere about. Nevertheless, 
while struggling with this emotional catch, shall we not 
take our departure gracefully, nay, gratefully, and go with 
blessing on our lips ? 

And when the day comes for us to take our departure 
from this earthly tabernacle of the body, how shall we 
leave the scene that has gladdened and saddened us by 
turns, yet withal given us opportunity to partake of life’s 
festival? When the walls of our frail booth of flesh are 
breached beyond repair, so that they can no longer hold 
the soul within, which like a white flame would seek the 
White Presence: in what spirit shall we withdraw from 
the banquet and the all too brief holiday? Shall we say, 
With cries have we come into this world, and with cries 
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we leave it? Naked come, naked gone—hungry, unful- 
filled, and empty ? 

Or, rather, when the last day comes, and the festival is 
over, and we know that we must leave this world taber- 
nacle, shall ours be a different spirit? Shall we have done 
with all grumbling, all uncouth complaints, and, being only 
invited guests who may not criticize the host, go our way 
with gratitude to the Eternal Bounty that has permitted 
us to stay as long as possible and assigned our place at the 
board? Shall we not say, in rabbinic phrase: ‘As the 
day of our coming into this world was blessed, so may the 
day of our going from this world be blessed?’ Shall we 
not, in stoic phrase, “bless the universe to the last’ ? 

“Whatever is agreeable to you, O Universe, is so to me 
too. Nothing is early or late for me that is seasonable for 
you. Everything is fruit for me which your seasons bring, 
O Nature. From you all things proceed, subsist in you, 
and return to you. And if the poet said, ‘Dear City of 
Cecrops,’ may we not also say, Dear City of God?’ Thus 
did the emperor-philosopher bless the universe, calling it 
“Dear City of God.” And in another passage: “O my 
soul, are you ever to be rightly good, simple and uniform, 
unmasked and made more visible to yourself than the body 
that hangs about you?” The last passage indicates the 
frame of mind, which would enable us to bless the universe 
to the last: let thy soul be “simple and unmasked, more 
visible to you than the body!” To avow the unreality of 
the seen, and accept in its stead the reality of the unseen, 
is the condition of human blessedness. 

Is not this simple, unmasked condition of the soul, made 
visible to itself through disregard of the obtrusive body 
and its desires, fitly symbolized in the structure of our 
booth—or rather in its lack of structure? This impro- 
vised hut, bare of all pretense of architectural skill or 
beauty, exposed to all the wind and weather of the world, 
may well be the one place within whose open walls we 
may feel the utter nakedness of our ordinary life, whose 
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pretentious poverty we bedeck with lying glitter; and 
where, by force of contrast, we may come to realize the 
richness of the life of the soul. Naked are we beneath our 
costly coverings: but when, like our booth, we are stripped 
of all incidentals, and are filled with scorn for the gaudy 
trappings we are fond of hanging about us, we may dis- 
cover our true being, “simple and unmasked.” 

Such a day is much to be desired, the day of the dis- 
covery of our soul. Individual men lose the sense of their 
soul; and sometimes mankind as a whole for long periods 
of time is without a consciousness of its spiritual nature: 
whilé underneath the artificially superimposed layers the 
soul is waiting for the day when, all obstructions removed, 
men should once again discover the unmasked being more 
visible than the body. When that day comes, men learn 
that their protection from the exposure they fear lies not 
in meretricious masking, and in the heaping up of exter- 
nals, but only in the sheer naked truth of their inward 
being. The cure for exposure is not to be found in run- 
ning to cover, but in ever more exposure. To pare life 
down to its bare essentials, until the wind of God blows 
to the very bone, to expose ourselves to the divine influences 
that play everywhere about, until they carry us whither 
they list and lead us to an ever greater participation in the 
venture of existence: this surely is a richer life than living 
merely in adventitious externalities. In this life not the 
sheltered are the safest, but the unsheltered; and not the 
sated are the fullest, but the hungry. . . 

Men fear exposure, because they assume that exposure 
is an enemy to composure. Did they but know that the 
spiritual life, while being the most exposed, is at the same 
time the most composed kind of life! Did they but know 
of the heart of calm at the center of the evelone! They 
might then regain their poise, and on the very day of their 
departure know that a life persistently lived in the spirit 
is altogether too wonderful for petty complaints. Purified 
and exalted, with all that is mean and meaningless drop- 
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ping away from them, they might then look back upon 
this world of many comings and goings, and bless it at last: 
Though much has been dark and baffling, yet it has been 
good withal, this “dear City of God.” 

Many misconceptions cluster about the notion of faith. 
One is that faith is an attitude of trust with reference to 
the future. Surely it is that: but it is not that alone. 
Surely, faith, in looking forward, toward the uncertain 
future, does not hesitate to say, “All wll be well!” But 
this forward look, this trustful facing of the coming day, 
is not enough. Faith is not only prophetic, it is also retro- 
spective and interpretive. Nor is this a negligible gift, 
this calm backward glance upon the bygone day. When 
the course of our past life lies revealed before us, and we 
survey its many failures and frustrations, we need the 
grace to consider the past under the aspect of eternity and 
say, “All was well!” 

For we would not sink into old age sullenly, with our 
youth, and manhood lying behind us like a dark spot on 
the landscape, the desolate sight filling us with regret and 
repinings. We would conquer ourselves. We crave not 
merely the helpless quietude of resignation, beneath which 
the spirit of rebellion still broods, browbeaten and numb: 
we crave the grace of serenity in old age—the serenity of 
the autumn scene shot with golden light and a gently sub- 
siding beauty. Such serenity can come only to those who 
have overcome themselves: who, in their “simple, uniform 
and unmasked” being, know full well that experience has 
yielded them much more of life’s riches than mere gratifi- 
eation of petty personal desires possibly could, and who 
have so consistently lived by their faith that they can bless 
the universe to the last. . 

So, when life’s Closing Festival arrives and we are asked 
to leave the booth of earthly existence, may we with grate- 
ful lips make acknowledgment to the Great Spirit, who is 
our Host, for all that He has allowed us to see, to know, 
to realize. Blessed our coming, blessed our going. 


THE HOPE OF BLESSEDNESS 


“Blessed shalt thou be in the city, 
and blessed shalt thou be in the 
field. Blessed shalt thou be when 
thou comest in, and blessed shalt 
thou be when thou goest out.” 


(Deuteronomy xxviii, 3-5.) 


Wuar does it mean to be blessed? I know not. If I 
knew it, I should be it. We are not to assume too confi- | 
dently, as has been done by some thinkers, that to know. 
is to do, and to do is to be. There is a wide gulf between | 
knowledge and realization, which is bridged by God’s elect | 
only. But, surely, the first condition of blessedness must || 
be the bridging of this very gulf of separation which puts | 
knowledge on the one side, and realization, in the form | 
ot action and in the still higher form of a transfigured | 
being, on the other side. 
To realize anything at all in God’s world, to enter into 
living companionship therewith, one must first realize the | 
Self. All realization is self-realization, or it is not. Even | 
God is realized most vividly through the Self; so much so | 
that in the last analysis all doubt of God is doubt of Self. | 
When once the Self is realized keenly, vitally, passion- | 
ately, all knowledge dropping into it from anywhere gets | 
built into the intimate structure of the soul. In fact, | 
unless it does become an intimate part of the knower it | 
can hardly be called knowledge. For knowledge does not | 
mean aloofness and detachment, it means intimacy and 
identification of subject and object. In this sense the | 
knowledge which is self-realization means also self-recre-| 
ation; and to know is to be. For in the reciprocal action | 
between the knower and the known, whatever may be the 
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part of the knower in shaping the known, there can be no 
doubt but that, through complete identification between 
the twain, the known has a transforming and re-creating 
effect upon the knower. Something has happened to him 
in the dropping of something into his consciousness: hence- 
forth he is a different man. 

But since most of our knowledge is incidental and exter- 
nal, never touching the profound center of our being, 
never resulting in that last transformation of the Self 
which should be its chief object; since our conception of 
knowledge is for the most part based on so-called objectiv- 
ity, which is but the uglier name for aloofness; since, 
therefore, our knowledge in most cases lacks that redeem- 
ing grace of sympathy which turns it from a piece of 
irritating pedantry into a bit of palpitating life: it would 
be worse than fatuous to assume, from a conceit the facts 
of human nature fail to justify, that the yawning gulf 
between knowing and being can easily be passed. 

But, surely, in the case of blessedness, there can be no 
such gulf. There must be a perfect harmony between the 
outer and the inner; there must be a perfect union between 
knowledge and being: so that to know what blessedness is 
means to win unto blessedness. 

Blessedness, whatever we conceive it to be, must be the 
supreme good. It must be Life raised to the Pisgah-peak 
of its highest possibility. And the knowledge of it must 
be itself so perfect, so flawless, bathed in such purity of 
white radiance, as to be not merely the condition but the 
very essence of blessedness. For, obviously, blessedness 
cannot depend on conditions: it must be a condition, a 
state of illumination, a transfiguration. 

As we, who are so far removed from it, make our poor 
blind guess about its nature, we can at least stumble on 
the negative truth that blessedness consists not in the 
changing circumstances of the mortal existence, but in a 
resolute detachment therefrom. Does this mean that in 
order to be blessed one must run away from life, shun its 
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animal heat and heartening touch? By no means. Her- 
mits have tried this, but their stunted existence meant only | 
a lifelong martyrdom to impossible desires wrongly con- 
ceived and stupidly executed. Does it mean that blessed- 
ness can only be attained in a beyond-life, when the mortal | 
struggle is over and the heart with all its hungers is stilled 
forever? I cannot believe that. But it does mean that 
an altogether too closely riveted attachment to the circum- | 
stances of our little day and the pathetic wishes of our 
little heart is bound to lead away from rather than nearer 
to blessedness. 
The most hopeful thing in life is that men have never | 
given up, and cannot be made to abandon, their hope of | 
blessedness—blessedness not beyond the opalescent gates 
of eternity, but on the hither side. If there is a condition 
of supreme good raised above the highest excellency the 
average human life knows of, if all the thoughts and loves | 
of men can pour themselves into this brimful word “bless- | 
edness” while eyes watch and hearts wait for its fulfill- 
ment, let it come here in city and field, in our coming 
in and our going out! Here, on this green-haired earth, | 
where a myriad of living, creeping things partake of the | 
banquet of life, drop under the festive board, give their | 
places to others, while the feast never ceases nor diminishes | 
in bounty or beauty! Here among the millions that strug- | 
gle for breath and being; that teem up and down the | 
highways of the world searching for something they can 
never get, finding all the while something still greater they 
have never sought! Here in this land of hungry hearts | 
and groping hands, where blood and tears flow, where | 
laughter and song ripple to the cadence of feet marching | 
graveward! Here, in this vale of lost lives and lost loves, | 
where death itself is so tremendously alive: alive with its | 
own dark beauty, alive with its wistful hopes and mem- | 
ories that shine in its depth like stars in the heart of the | 
night, alive with the promise it holds of ever-increasing | 
life through births and deaths without end! | 


—— 
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And the reason men cannot abandon the hope of mun- 
dane blessedness is that they often feel its approaching 
breath while they never fully realize it. There are 
moments, lifted up above the common march and move- 
ment of our days, above sorrow and happiness (for blessed- 
ness must transcend happiness), moments of exquisite 
felicity, when we feel the sheerest touch and kiss as of a 
vanishing wing on our mortal brow, bringing us intima- 
tions of a Distance that is trying to be very near us, of a 
Dimness that is trying to light its flaming torch in our 
soul. Just an intimation, just a vague hint, but as real 
as anything can be in a world of floating images. Just a 
haunting sense of a Presence placing invisible arms about 
us, and holding us in its fleet embrace for a moment ere 
it is gone. . 

Now, if the Silence within us is our authentic prophet, 
then these moments are authentic. They are our witness- 
ing moments, preventing us from falling into. the hopeless 
abyss of denial. And they raise our hopes as to the pos- 
sible attainment of blessedness here and now. We who 
have felt the brush of an angel’s wings, how can we cease 
looking yearningly toward the gates of the East? We who 
have seen the trailing robes of the sky touch with its blue 
hem the dusty road lost in far vistas, how can we fail to 
build out of our hope and vision the rainbow that shall vet 
span the arching vastnesses of space, and be as a link 
between the Finite and the Infinite? We who have heard 
the sound of a mysterious footfall, as of a traveler 
approaching with mufiled step from afar, how can we help 
sitting expectantly in the doorway till He comes bringing 
blessedness in His train ? 

And will He not come? Cannot the guest of a moment 
abide with us as the companion of a lifetime ? 


UNASKED BLESSINGS 


“Speak ye to the rock before their 
eyes, and it shall give forth its 
waters. And Moses lifted up his 
hand and with his rod smote the 
rock twice.” 


(Numbers xx, 8-11.) 


He who smites the rock provokes the anger of the beneficent 
God. Life’s choicest blessings flow to us, not only 
uncoerced, but unasked. And these unasked blessings that 
flow into our lives freely, come often quite unawares. We 
know not when they arrive, we fail to recognize them when 
they are with us. Much of the larger education that comes 
with living (itself an unasked blessing) consists in know- 
ing and acknowledging the unsought good that in one way 
or another fills our vessel to overflowing. 

This strenuous forcing of life by might and main in 
order to compel it to yield us its treasures, which is the 
general attitude more or less, seldom brings about the 
desired result. We may not be certain that we have a 
special claim on life, which we can enforce with rod and 
voice uplifted, and which life is bound to honor. There 
is a large benevolence abroad in our world, doing its work 
quietly and invisibly, which does not reck of our desires 
and special pleadings, but which in its strangely indirect 
way grants us some of life’s greatest gifts wholly unbidden. 
In the end our own immediate purposes may not be 
achieved, but, by way of a more enduring compensation, 
our heart has been enriched with a multitude of unasked 
blessings, and we are left with a sense of some vaster 
accomplishment through which our vain effort finds its 
last meaning in God. 
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Many are these unasked blessings! No list can contain 
them. They are of the very stuff of life. They are steeped 
in the balm of Gilead, and their healing is as the healing 
of the wings of the sun. They banish petty discontent, 
and the poignant ache of frustration. They are asa revela- 
tion from on high: oft coming clothed in terrible beauty, 
amidst clouds and thunderclaps, but always with the fresh- 
blown splendor of truth. 

I suffer through the failure of my conscious effort. The 
barrenness of my labor in some humanly conceived cause 
mortifies me in both body and soul. My prayers seem vain, 
my words a vanishing breath. And then, when the moun- 
tain is thick with smoke, and the skies are ominous with 
the dark pall that hides the light, and the earth is quaking 
underfoot, suddenly the glory of God appears above, reveal- 
ing something unforeseen—a radiance eyes never beheld, 
a voice ears never heard, a harmony of linked events mind 
never conceived. And then, what becomes manifest is not 
the trifling matter I puffed and panted for, but the infin- 
itely greater thing that ever comes into being with soft 
footfall, unlashed, undriven. Why, then, vociferate? Why 
use hard words ? 

O my soul, learn from God to be quiet. . 

Men and women have crossed my path, not once, but 
often, in the course of my wanderings, and I sought their 
friendship, and I hungered for their affection, their esteem. 
But human hands grope and find no answering touch. And 
human eyes are blind, made blind with much seeing and 
much seeking, and there is no answering glance. Human 
hearts are oft deceived into believing that there is in this 
or that face a something—a look, an air, a gleam of mean- 
ing pointing beyond personality—that calls to them: and 
then come disappointment and sorrow when the very ones 
whose friendship we made a bid for remained indifferent 
or, worse, proved treacherous. It is an old story, repeated 
in every life. Why is it that this hunt for a kindred heart, 
this insatiate hunger for the beauty of human intercourse, 
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is beset with so many obstacles and is rarely satisfied? | 


Why is it that the more eagerly we pursue the phantom of 
friendship, the faster it recedes from us, leaving us often 
with diminished faith in human nature? 

But if those I called did not answer, and I was left with 
the agony of waiting and vain wishing, a child whom I did 
not call looked up in the meantime, turning at me the 
heaven of its eyes, and filling me with the sweet intimation 
of a nature unspoiled by the world’s sin and sorrow. In 
the meantime, some fellow-being cast upon me in passing 
the golden shower of an unsolicited smile, leaving me with 
the fadeless memory of the swift efflux of a personality 
ennobled by gracious sympathy. In the meantime, the 
friendships I have really formed have come to me through 
no effort of mine, as a free grant from an unlooked-for 
source. 

If I spoke to men, and labored under the vain delusion 
that words flowing red with my life-blood could soften and 
cleanse away the hardness of their hearts, I was invariably 
disillusioned. Why should not the seed we sow bear fruit 
right before us, in response to our arduous effort? But 
in the meantime, while my well-plowed field remained 
barren, words I had spoken or written bore fruit in some 
unknown corner, far away from the hard pull of my 
insistent plowshare. The seed I sow fails to sprout in 
my own soil, though I plow deep; but the seed that the 
wind wafts toward unknown fields sends back to me the 
unsought fragrance of distant blossoms, while a little 
whisper, coming from God in quiet moments, tells me that 
my labor, not prospering in my own way, has not been 
altogether as useless as vapor blown over rocky slopes. 

The sweet odors borne toward me by breezes come from 
I know not whence; the sudden beams of light strayed into 
my life through unexpected cloud-rifts; the starshine that 
has traveled through sons and worlds to flash into my eye 
at some unhoped-for moment; the intimations of divinity 
that came to me on seraph-wings out of the remote hidings 
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of this world of beauty and grandeur: finally, this life 
itself in its brimfulness of meaning, this deathless rhythm 
of being that dances through all creation, making of my 
poor existence one tripping movement in the cadence of 
the whole—all this is a blessing unasked, and for the larger 
part unearned. 

At last, I know, broken with unfruitful effort, and deso- 
late with vain desire, I must sink under the burden of my 
unprofitable days and years. Still, ont of all my labor, 
and out of the agony of my shattered dreams, there arises 
a pure vision of the God who orders my way. I have set 
my vessel out in the air, and while I waited for heaven’s 
blessing to fill it in driblets, heaven itself came to me, and 
as in a great flood God streamed in upon my life. The 
great unasked blessing that my life with its varied expe- 
riences has yielded me is the profound conviction that God 
ts, And so long as God is, why this fretting? God is too 
rich to leave me poor. My cup is full. And God still 


pours. 


MOUNT ABARIM 


“Get thee up into this mount Aba- 
rim, and see the land which I have 
given unto the children of Israel. 
And when thou hast seen it, thou 
shalt be gathered unto thy people.” 


(Numbers xxvii, 12-13.) 


Ir you have created a beautiful dream, be content. If out 
of the fiber of your being you have woven the insubstantial 
texture of a great vision, colored it with the iridescence of 
your hope, stained it with your heart-blood and illumined 
it with the light of your soul, be satisfied. Be satisfied 
with the vision for its own sake, be content with the dream 
for its beauty. If something lives in you that is immortal, 
be not afraid to die with it. If the wings of your aspira- 
tion touch with their tips the high peaks of eternity, lost 
in the clouds of the Yet-to-be, fear not the future. If 
there is a power within you that goes beyond time and 
place and the whole circumstance of earthly living, if your 
desire is mighty enough to defy and deny death itself, why 
despair? Why ask for the merely possible, if the impos- 
sible is as possible to you / 

Realization? The inner realization, before ever things 
are, before men see, before they can in their crude imme 
diate fashion enjoy the dream that has become fact: that 
is your meed. 

When a dream has become fact—almost matter-of-fact 
—then alone can men grasp it in their usual belated way. 
And even then, what do they grasp? The fact only, not 
the dream—your dream. Your dream will even then, like 
dew upon the grass, lie as a benediction upon the solid 
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fact. Your spirit will hover over it to bless it: and that 
will be your reward. Does the noonday sun take with it 
the dawn beauty of the morning hour, its flush of hope, its 
happy promise? Yours the dawn beauty—theirs the 
broad noon glare. Yours the fair promise, the thrill of 
unborn things sending their messages to your heart from 
the trembling edge of infinitude—theirs the compact satis- 
faction of fulfillment. Would you exchange this tender 
dawn beauty for the garish light and heat of the midday ? 
Would you live in the Now, rather than in the Morrow? 

You must make your choice. And know that, once 
made, you cannot take back vour decision. You must 
choose to which tribe you would belong: the tribe of the 
angels who daily hymn the morn anew, or the tribe of men 
living in a world of fact, moving along the highway of 
life with heavy feet unwinged? You must choose between 
the dream and the fact, between the dawn and the day. 
between heaven and earth. 

Would you inherit two worlds? You cannot. It is not 
the way of God with men. You cannot dwell with both 
God and men. Why? We know not. But it has ever been 
thus, and thus it will ever be. There are those who dream. 
who see but not with eyes of flesh; and there are those who 
never dream. whose eyes are married to the light without 
and not to the light within: and it is these groundlings who 
lack inner illumination to whom you must be as eyes. 
These worldlings of the gross taste and the purblind sight. 
these uninspired, uninstructed. unrefined dust-clinging 
creatures of flesh and blood, are the ones to enjoy the fruit 
of great dreams: to see with blinking eyes what the Seer 
had clearly beheld ere it came into being: to live with 
titillating senses what. the Prophet has lived with thoughts 
and feelings and deathless desire alone. 

Perhaps—though who can penetrate the mystery ?—per- 
haps the very quality that makes for the dreamer, the very 
capacity that refines his nature to the point where sight is 
other than the mere chemical function of an excited cell, 
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| 
unfits him for enjoyment. Were he of those whose life is | 
suspended from their finger-tips, who must needs touch 
the immediacies of existence in a contact that is usually 
obscene because uninspired, who lack the ability to enclose | 
within their heart the vastness of the universal life so that | 
it may inform and enhance every action: were he one of | 
these, he would for that very reason be unfit to create the | 
redeeming dream, the transforming vision, which can have 
its birth only in the abysmally profound depth of a great | 
soul. So are the seer of visions and he who enjoys their | 
realization separated by God-given virtues that fit each for 
the part he must play in this world. 

God needs the dreamer. For God Himself is the Great 
Dreamer. And, therefore, He has set the dreamer apart, | 
from all men, marking his brow with a sign for all men 
to see, in order that He may build His own divine dream 
out of the prophet’s hopes and desires: if needs be—out 
of the prophet’s pain and last agony. . . 

Yes, the prophet’s agony. He is human enough, he is | 
mortal enough, ‘to feel the pain of wishing. To wish with | 
all the intensity of his nature for an ideal, to throw the 
ardor of his prophetic soul into a grand cause, to wear the | 
crown of divine election and walk among men as one lifted | 
up above the crowd: and then to feel that this is more a 
burden than a boon; to feel the sting of loneliness while | 
passing through the teeming crowds; to feel the crown 
turn into a wreath of thorns, when all hopes are dashed 
within sight of the longed-for goal—aye, this is agony the 
like of which no ordinary mortal is ever made to suffer. | 
To be permitted to reach the verge of the long-waited-for 


fulfillment, and then to have the prize wrenched from the | 
outstretched arms, only to be given to those who have 
neither prayed, nor suffered, nor labored for it—aye, this | 
is the fierce testing of great men, and this is the lip-blanch- | 
ing ordeal feared by the most heroic heart! | 
Yet, not even the agony of futile wishing, nor the mortal 


anguish of prayers answered with rebuff—nothing, noth- | 
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ing, can change the divine decree. There is a Mount 
Abarim for every high aspiration. There is a frontier- 
line from which the greatest and the best are turned away 
by the forbidding hand of a mysterious God. “Thus far 
and no further!” is the command that seals the death sen- 
tence of the deathless. The common satisfactions of the 
living are denied the ever-living. . 

This alone is their satisfaction that out of their pravers 
and aspirations a spirit rises which spreads glad wings 
toward the future; that out of their passion is born the joy 
that will yet light up the life of man with laughter; that 
they have given their dream as the setting sun gives its 
afterglow, dying in the giving in order to bless a dark- 
ened world. . 

Thus it has ever been, and thus it ever will be: Some 
receive the Promise, others receive the Land. Some are 
given to see the Promised Land, others—the Land of the 
Promise. 

Therefore, Life is a great adventure. And. therefore, 
great is the Wonder of Life. 
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